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J. NEWTON RUSSELL 


NEW PRESIDENT 
OF ASSOCIATION 


Lawrence Priddy Continues As 
Vice-President 


NEW ORLEANS GETS NEXT MEETING 


Executive Committee Decides Not 
to Interfere in Local 
Fights 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
John Newton Russell, 
Los Angeles 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Lawrence Priddy, 
New York 
J. Stanley Edwards, 
Denver 
J. Burtt Morgan, 
Victoria, B. C. 
TREASURER 
J. W. Bishop, 
Chattanooga 
SECRETARY 
A. C. Larson, 
Madison 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


William M. Furey, 
Pittsburgh 


SMI UNAAALA 


(By a Staff Correspondent.) 

St. Louis, Thursday 

As forecasted in earlier dispatches. 
there was no fight over the presidency. 
John Newton Russell, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles, was elected to 
head the National Association for the 
coming year. 


New President From the West 

Mr. Russell was the logical candidate, 
being in line to succeed Edward A. 
Woods, and as stated elsewhere, there 
was a gentlemen’s agreement at San 
Francisco in regard to the succession of 
officers this year, although there was a 
strong popular sentiment for Lawrence 
Priddy. Mr. Russell was born in the 
West and has had both home office and 
field experience. 


New Orleans Gets Next Meeting 

The executive committee has decided 
oh New Orleans as the place for the 
convention next year. This is a 
feather in the cap of Wilson Williams, 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, at New Orleans, who started 
out last year at San Francisco, to get 
the 1917 convention of the National As- 
sociation for his city. 


Executive Committee to Keep Hands 
Off 


The executive committee has decided 
not to interfere in local fights. 
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Service to Policyholders 



















Three times since 1909, THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has substantially in- 
creased its regular dividend scale. In addition, four 
Special Dividends have been declared to policyholders 
since that date aggregating over $3,000,000. Moreover 
the reserve standard of Mutual Benefit policies issued 
prior to 1900 was raised in 1912. The non-forfeiture 
values as well as the dividend-earning power of these old 
policies was thus materially increased. 





















The year 1915 was the most successful in the Com- 
pany’s history of 71 years. The new business was far 
greater than in any preceding year; the mortality was 
the lowest in the Company’s history, and the expense 
rate again went down. 









A large surplus having been earned above the require- 
ments of the increased 1915 regular dividend scale, and 
the contingency reserves, the Company declared its 
fourth SPECIAL DIVIDEND amounting to $1,156,978, 
payable to policyholders in addition to the regular 1916 
dividend. 


The first concern of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company is ABSOLUTE SECURITY. Secondly, Liberal 
Policy contracts without the incorporation of any specu- 
lative or uncertain features in them. 


































Finally it is the aim of the Company to furnish life 
insurance which is absolutely safe under these liberal 
policies, at THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has al- 
ways been a strictly mutual company. Furthermore it 
has always paid its dividends annually and is recognized 
throughout the country as THE LEADING ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND COMPANY. 


Being a mutual company in fact as well as in name, its 
old policies, by application of the principle of retro- 
action, have been made as liberal as its present-day 
contracts. 


The Mutual Benefit believes in and 
MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


Send for our leaflet regarding it also for pamphlets 
analyzing and illustrating our policy contract and dem- 
onstrating the security of the Company and its mutuality. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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BIG. ATTENDANCE 
OF PUBLIC TO HEAR 
SECRETARY BAKER 


Meeting A Triumph For Life 
Underwriters 


A FINE TRIBUTE TO INSURANCE 
Raymond Robins Addresses Life Men 


on Social Problems—Big 
Demand for Seats 
By CLARENCE AXMAN 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 


St. Louis, Thursday— 

Secretary of War Baker dropped the 
duties of his office and came all the way 
to St. Louis to deliver a stirring mes- 
sage on life insurance tonight, which 
he» did before an audience that largely 
filled the ground floor of the huge Audi- 
torium here. 

A Triumph for National Association 

The occasion was a triumph for the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the St. Louis Association of 


Life Underwriters, because the large 
attendance of laymen demonstrated that 
the people of a city will turn out to 
hear a public man discuss life insur- 
ance. 









Big Turnout of Public 

Mr. Baker had a hard job, but did it 
well. He was taking the place of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who had agreed to come 
but who was prevented by the death of 
his sister. The local association had 
been deluged with requests to hear the 
President. The Auditorium seats thou- 
sands of people and even the gallery 
seats were in demand. The local Asso- 
ciation did not know until Saturday that 
the President could not come and the 
only information the public had was an 
advertisement in afternoon papers today 
that Secretary Baker and Raymond 
Robins would speak on life insurance; 
that there would be a band concert and 
that the public was cordially invited. 
More than 2,000 people responded to 
the invitation. 


Secretary Baker’s Earnest Speech 

Secretary Baker expressed the regret 
that President Wilson could not talk to 
the Life men. The Executive’s regret 
was sincere as he had a message to de- 
liver to the public. The Secretary’s 
speech was an. earnest discussion of 
modern social problems. He briefly 
sketched the development of community 
life, the selfishness of the big cities and 
the lessened intimacy between people. 
People now live in layers, and the dwel- 
lers in the layer below do not know the 
dwellers in the layer above. In the old 
days there was a sympathetic touch in 
the human relationship. 


Shows Insurance a Great Force for 
Betterment 


The person in misfortune being as- 
sisted by his friends and acquaintances, 
but now with the congested population 
in the cities, there is no intimate touch 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Proceedings Start off with Snap 
and Enthusiasm; “Stars” all There 





Brass Band Starts Things—Squelching the Oratory—Secretary of 
War Baker Speaks—St. Louis Wins Membership Cup—Hear 
Frederick Sheldon on Salesmanship—Secretary Larson Re- 
ports Membership Increase—Auto Ride to Sunset Inn. 





(Special Correspondence) 


St. Louis, Tuesday— 

When the delegates to the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters arrived this morning, 
they were met in the lobby of the 
Planters by a brass band, which struck 
up lively tunes and put so much ginger 
into the getaway that the convention 
started with a whoop. The band played 
“America” and everybody with a life 
insurance ribbon on his coat and sev- 
eral drummers who were interested 
spectators, stood up, with hats off, then 
it struck up “Tipperary” and all the 
tenors and bassos took up the refrain. 


They Were All There 

W. E. Bilheimer, who looks like the 
president of a church congregation, and 
has the ruddy countenance of a boy 
just in from milking the cows, gave the 
address of welcome. It was quite a 
crowd that he welcomed. J. Newton 
Russell, tallest life insurance general 
agent in captivity, was there, so was 
the grey haired and peppery “Ed” 
Woods, with his brother Lawrence, said 
to be the greatest life insurance solici- 
tor in the world. “Bill” Duff, of the 
Equitable Pittsburgh Agency, accompa- 
nied the Woods brothers. Lawrence 
Priddy, the pride of the New York dele- 
gation, was on hand early, as was Colo- 
nel Powell, of Louisville, who would 
rather miss a minstrel show than the 
annual life underwriters’ convention. 
L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, who has 
been attending these meetings ever 
since they started, and many other fa- 
miliar figures, were seen in front rows. 
Winslow Russell, of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Leslie Yorke and “Billy” Johnson, 
of the Equitable, were among other 
company men present. 


Lo, the Poor Orator 

There was much preliminary commit- 
tee report reading and what not, in- 
cluding a report by Charles W. Scovel, 
of Pittsburgh, on his trip to San Fran- 
cisco; Scovel is doing a lot of traveling 
for the Association. For instance, he 
represented it at the annual convention 
of the fire insurance agents in Boston 
last week. From the reports it was 
gathered that the place of next meeting 
will not be designated by the conven- 
tion, but by the executive committee. 
This will be sad news to those prosy 
rosy orators who have to take up two 
hours of the convention’s time inviting 
the delegates to this city or that. 


Cold Water for the Federation 

The exexcutive committee also spilled 
cold water on the insurance Federation 
attitude. The situation is as follows: 
If an individual member of the Associa- 
tion wants to join the Federation, why 
let him do it, but as for the Association 
itself affiliating, there is to be nothing 
doing. 


Regrets to President Wilson 

Woodrow Wilson was to have been 
the big feather in the cap of this con- 
vention, but the death of his sister pre- 
vented this. The convention sent him 
a telegram reading in part as follows: 
“We wish to express our deep sympathy 
in your recent bereavement and desire 
to assure you of our sincere apprecia- 
tion of your acceptance of our invita- 
tion to address us and we regret your 
inability to do so.” 


Secretary of War Speaks 
Substituting for the President will be 
Secretary of War Baker, the youngest 
member of the Cabinet. 


Woods Tells of Campaign 
E. A. Woods gave the response to Bil- 
heimer’s address of welcome. He told 
about the 7,000,000 new policyholders’ 
campaign. Mr. Woods is sure that many 
new policyholders will be secured by 
the companies. 


Gain in Membership 

Secretary Larson said that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1915, there were 98 associa- 
tions. On September 1, 1916, there were 
110. Total membership is 5,775, a gain 
over last year of 1,116. 

J. Newton Russell’s report as chair- 
man of the executive committee was 
devoted to details of the meetings held 
during the year and the matters that 
came before that committee. 


St. Louis Ahead; Other Cup Winners 

The St. Louis Agency showed the 
most increase in memberships, getting 
350 new live ones, and so it won the 
cup. Other cup winners follow: North- 
eastern district, Providence; Metropoli- 
tan district, Harrisburg; Central dis- 
trict, St. Louis; Middle Eastern dis- 
trict, Kanawah; Texas district, Dallas; 
Southeastern district, Raleigh; Western 
district, Salt Lake City. 

Association “News” Thrives 

Praise was extended to life insurance 
companies for help in boosting the Na- 
tional Association. Considerable inter- 
rest was taken in the report of Charles 
J. Edwards, of the “Life Association 
News.” This publication has decreased 
its expenses $808 siuce the last meet- 
ing; has increased its new business 
$900; and has earned a dividend for the 
Association of $2,000. ~ 


Sheldon on Salesmanship 

The feature of this afternoon’s meet- 
ing was an address by Frederick Shel- 
don, president of Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship, known to every solicitor 
from Maine to California, whether he is 
a salesman of prunes or battleships. 
Sheldon, who resembles a preacher in 
appearance, is getting along in years, 
but age is no handicap for him. He 
had no difficulty in arousing enthusi- 
asm. He said, in part: 

Salesmanship is the art of profitable 
distribution. As an abstract and uni- 
versal principle it is persuasion. Busi- 
ness building salesmanship is the art 
of securing progressively profitable pa- 
tronage conditioned upon the principle 
of service. Successful distribution is 
not a matter of luck. It is governed 
by conscious or unconscious obedience 
to natural law. 
Rendering Permanent 

Service 

First, the power of the individual to 
render permanently satisfactory service 
varies directly with the development of 
the constructive capacities, faculties, 
qualities and powers of his intellect, 
sensibilities, body and will. 

Second, other things being equal, the 
power of the individual to render per- 
manently satisfactory service varies 
directly with his knowledge of human 
nature. 

Third, other things being equal, the 
power of the individual to render per- 
menently satisfactory service varies di- 
rectly with his knowledge of his busi- 
ness. 

Fourth, other things being equal, the 
power of the individual to render per- 
manently satisfactory service varies di- 
rectly with the application of his knowl- 
edge of himself, human nature, and his 
business to the end of focusing and 
making permanent mental agreement. 


Satisfactory 


Why But Four Primary Laws 

The reason that there are but four 
primary laws of successful human con: 
duct related to the one principle of serv- 
ice is b} reason of the fact that there 
are only four primary factors entering 
into life’s relationships. These are as 
follows: 

First, the party of the first part, or 
some one to communicate with some 
one else. 

Second, the party of the second part, 
or the party with whom the party of 
the first part communicates. 

Third, the thing concerning which 
the two parties communicate.. 

Fourth, the meeting of the minds of 
the party of the first part and the party 
of the second part concerning the thing 
that they communicate about 


Scientific Side of Selling 

Dr. Arthur A. Hamerschlag, director 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, also talked on salesman- 
ship. He said it is a growth based 
upon the peculiar personal idiosyncra- 
sies of individuals in charge of their 
own establishments. Little or nothing 
on the subject has been scientifically 
deduced from a large mass of facts, and 
it is not likely that this research will 
enable us to suddenly jump to a scien- 
tific basis for the selection and organi- 
zation of salesmen because scientific 
methods can only be the result and out- 
growth of careful and accurate studies 
in which science plays its part, in which 
theories are tested by practice, and in 
which the practice covers the extensive 
as well as the intensive problem. We 
know that the engagement of salesmen 
to-day is very largely a matter of rule 
of thumb method varying very widely 
with the employing personality, and its 
outlook upon the business problem 


which confronts it. We know that rule 
of thumb methods have gradually been 
superseded by empirical methods and 
we can at least look forward to the 
time in the near future when statistical 
information gathered by this bureau of 
the actual successes and failures of 
large groups of men for certain reasons 
of personal fitness and unfitness, will 
enable us to establish these empirical 
standards. 


Aims of the Bureau 


If the research bureau can disclose 
certain scientific principles which seem 
to be fundamental to the selection of 
successful salesmen, certain methods 
which are needed to train those who 
have a natural gift to be more effective, 
then the Institute of Technology can 
utilize this information in the training 
of students, each of whom would be a 
valuable man to be developed into a 
sales manager and thus the work of 
the bureau will become missionary in 
its effect by having these graduates 
hold important places on the staffs of 
progressive sales organizations, he said, 
and more in the same vein. 


Entertained at Sunset Inn 


The convention adjourned at 5 o’clock 
and went to the Sunset Inn where a 
series of remarkably fine entertain- 
ments was given. In fact there were 
four cabaret shows going at once. 
There was dancing on a great floor, 
posing for pictures on the lawn just as 
the sun went down, and a buffet lunch. 


Whisked off in Autos 


The St. Louis men with brassards on 
their arms, such as war correspondents 
use, gathered all the delegates into a 
fleet of automobiles and carried them 
to the Inn and back, a 30 mile journey. 





Dramatic as Priddy Withdraws 
In Favor of Russell for President 





Inside Story of Election Last Year—How Other Officers Stepped 
Aside That Woods Might Lead Association—Priddy Challenges 
Enemies Who Circulate Stories in Attempt to Injure Him— = 
Life Insurance Gets Great Tribute From St. Louis Banker. 





(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 


Priddy Withdraws in Favor of Russell 


A touch of drama was given to 
the convention at the close of the 
afternoon session to-day by Lawrence 
Priddy, who arose and said that he 
would withdraw his name for consid- 
eration in the election for president in 
favor of John Newton Russell, of Los 
Angeles. He spoke eloquently in favor 
of Mr. Russell and then declared with 
some heat that someone had made the 
remark in the Planters Hotel lobby 
that, “if Mr. Priddy ran for president 
he would feel obliged to get up and 
tell something of his personal life.” 
He therefore defied this anonymous in- 
dividual and begged him to come be- 
fore the convention and tell all he 
knew. 

Baseless “Fishwives” Talk 

Now, as a matter of fact, everybody 
who knows Lawrence Priddy knows 
that he is the soul of integrity and 
honor; and it was entirely unneces- 
sary for him to get excited over a 
rumor of this kind. 

It is understood that there was a 
gentleman’s agreement in San Fran- 
cisco last year between association 
leaders that Russell should be elected 
this year, his election last year having 
been held up because of the election 
of Edward A. Woods. Mr. Russell was 
in logical line for succession, but the 
life men had been attempting many 
years to: have Mr. Woods consent to 
take the office, which he finally agreed 
to do. 


Mr. Priddy was elected first vice- 


president of the National Association 
at San Francisco, and he was also 
elected president of the New York City 
association. He has been a whirlwind 
of activity, even taking sides on sev- 
eral issues that caused great excite- 
ment. Mr. Priddy has never said that 
he was a candidate for president of 
the National Association, but some 
members have been boosting him for 
the office. It is said that certain 
agents who did not like Mr. Priddy’s 
activities as president of the New York 
City association would come here to 
vote against him, and their antago- 
nism may have resulted in the indis- 
creet and false remarks they made in 
the hotel lobby, of which Mr. Priddy 
complained. 
Splendid Tribute from Banker 

The interesting spectacle of a life 
insurance convention arising en masse 
and cheering a man for five minutes 
was seen this afternoon at the conclu- 
sion of a speech by Festus J. Wade, 
President of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, introduced as the 
leading banker of the West. It was a 
remarkable tribute because Mr. Wade, 
in an eloquent and powerful talk, gave 
the most emphatic endorsement of life 
insurance. Mr. Wade said that he 
blessed the man who induced him to 
take out his first policy. He said he 
was paying $500 a month in premiums 
and he would sacrifice anything before 
he would give up any one of his policies. 
‘He also explained how he got his bank 
board of directors to agree to pay 
$10,000 premium for insurance to cover 
the employes of the bank. It was an 
endorsement worth much to all life 
men, ‘ 
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Jackson, the “Will” Man 

J. J. Jackson, who presided at the 
Wednesday morning Convention, and 
represents the Aetna Life, in Cleve- 
land is known as the “will” man. 
That is, he carries about in his pocket 
a package of blank wills which he fills 
out when he thinks a client or a possi- 
ble client needs one. He has made 
nine hundred wills for people in Ohio. 


It all started some years ago when he 
was executor of the estate of a friend 
who died ana Jackson settled the estate 
for $14,000. If a will had been left the 
estate would have cashed in for $3,000 
more. In other words because the de- 
ceased left no will his widow was out 
o*® pocket 3,000. This was a lesson 
which Mr. Jackson has used most effec- 
tively in Cleveland. 





Brilliant Discussion Full of High 
Spots; The Prosy Are Jeered Down 





Speakers Find Difficulty in Demonstrating Closing—It’s a Scream— 
Bilheimer Forecasts Per Day Rate—Strong for Big Policyhold- 


ers’ Campaign—Prize 


Essay Winners—Hear 


Prominent 


Women Agents—King Tells of Agents’ School. 





(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis, Thursday— 7 
Jeers for the Prosy or Stupid 

The contest to-day on the best meth- 
ods of closing a sale, contributed fun 
to the meeting. It was a scream. The 
convention was so full of high spots 
that anybody who was stupid, prosy 
or didn’t stick to the point was inter- 
rupted by jeers or cries of, “You are 
wandering away from the subject.” 

Sara Frances Shows ’em How 

After fifteen men had spoken, one 
of them saying he was a nice fellow 
and lost some insurance because he 
was too modest, the famous Sara 
Frances Jones, head of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s women’s 
agency in Chicago, took the platform 
and declared that not a man had given 
a valuable pointer on closing a sale, 
but all had dealt in personalities. She 
declared she couldn’t sit quiet any 
longer, but must speak. The crowd 
cheered her. She told how she had 
closed the leading producer in a great 
advertising agency. When she talked 
life insurance to him he finally told 
her to submit what she had to say in 
a letter. She countered by refusing to 
do so, and asking him if he got to the 
top in his advertising agency by sub- 
mitting plans, ideas and his brains for 
the asking. The crowd shouted that 
Miss Jones should be declared the 
winner immediately, but Lawrence 
Priddy, who was in the chair, said 
others wanted to be heard. 

Learned Nothing from the Men 

Mrs. BE. H. Coray, of the Equitable 
Life, at Salt Lake City, came to the 
platform and said that she had been 
trying to learn how to close business 
for two years; she had not learned 
how; and after listening to the fifteen 
men she knew less than she did be- 
fore. She started talking about votes 
for women, and the convention, and 
when somebody tried to stop her she 
was cheered to the echo. 

Burtt Morgan Wins Second Prize 


Burtt Morgan, president of the 
Canadian Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, won second prize. He asked a 
prospect for ten minutes. It was 


granted. Instead he took eight, and 
it made a hit. 
How to Wear a Fountain Pen 

Donald Sinclair, of New York, was 
interrupted by the convention when he 
told of entering a man’s office with a 
rate book and pen behind his ear, in 
an effort to write a $100,000 policy. 
“Didn’t know your ear was that big.” 
commented “Charley” Edwards. 

These Also Made Hits 

The speakers began to get rattled 
and one agent told of talking to a 
prospect who had a baby 27 years old. 

An agent from Hannibal, Mo., could 
not command attention because he 
walked like Charlie Chaplin. 

Makes Proposition as Banker 

Harry Rovin, St. Louis, who said he 
represented the honest insurance com- 
pany, not naming it, had a good sug- 
gestion. He tells his prospects to 


forget he is an agent and to think he 
he is a banker. His proposition is 
this: 

“Suppose I offered you a loan of 
your estate, and ask you to pay four 
per cent. per annum. I guarantee that 
1 will pay $2,000 to you in cash, pro- 
viding you continue to pay interest 
for twenty years or prior to 20 years 
if you die, or if you are disabled and 
unable to pay interest.” 

How He Runs Training School 

William King, agency supervisor of 
the Missouri State Life, told why the 
life insurance school which he directs 
for the Company does not solicit a man 
to become an agent. It offers him an 
education, and after he has secured it 
or has gone far enough along to de- 
termine for himself whether he thinks 
he can make good he is taken on. In 
other words, the prospective agent 
makes his own decision. The school 
has shown that part-time men do not 
get good returns. More than a million 
dollars has been produced in a short 
time by raw material 

Unusual Methods of Approach 

W. E. Bilheimer was in charge of this 
afternoon’s session which began with 
a discussion of unusual methods of “ap- 
proach.” He introduced Miss Annie A. 
Russell, of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. She sees people without 
subterfuge. Tries to sell in second in- 
terview after sizing up prospect. 


Don’t Disclose Errand 

Miss Sara Frances Jones opposed 
Miss Russell’s methods. She said the 
method of approach starts the minute 
one has the telephone in hand. 

“I do not tell him what I am coming 
for,” she said. “I go into a man’s of- 
fice as if I owned the earth. I say I 
came from my company; not with, my 
company.” 

Cultivates Peculiarities 

F. B. Miller had a novel idea. He 
said that an agent should exaggerate 
his personal peculiarities and then go 
and insure people if similarly afflicted. 
As for himself he was sorry that he 
didn’t stutter. 

Other speakers were: William Duff, 
who said every man has something near 
his heart and that side should be ap- 
pealed to; Neil D. Sills and others. 


Strong for the Big Campaign 

Edward A. Woods asked the conven- 
tion if it endorsed the movement for 
7,000,000 new policyholders during the 
coming twelve months. The conven 
tion enthusiastically voted “Yes!” 


Forecasts Per Day Rate 
W. E. Bilheimer told the convention 
that we are coming down to a rate per 
day instead of an annual rate. The 
small coin, he said, has its effect. 
Prize Essay Winners 
John R. McFee, of Chicago, was 
awarded first prize in the essay contest 
and was presented with the Calef lov- 
ing cup and Truman D. Hayes won sec- 
ond prize, receiving the Ben Williams 
vase. Mr. McFee won the first prize 
also in 1914. 


“Big Business” Talk 
Amazes Delegates 





REMARKABLE DISCUSSION LED 
BY LAWRENCE WOODS 





Striking Points About Business Insur- 
ance—How Much on a Line?— 
Johnson’s Good Idea 





(Special Correspondence) 

St. Louis., Sept. 21—The members 
of the National Association were shown 
how to write business insurance to-day 
by such experts as Lawrence Woods, 
of Pittsburgh, William CC. Johnson, 
Boston, Lawrence Priddy, New York, 
W. M. Horner, Minneapolis, and others 
who write lines in the six, sometimes 
in seven, figures. 

Big Opportunities Take Their Breath 
Away 

The size of policies and opportun- 
ities in this line of insurance took the 
breath away from many of the agents 
and they finally asked that the speak- 
ers come down to earth and talk about 
the little fellows, fives and tens in 
country towns. Some smaller town 
men were then invited to take the floor 
and tell how they induce corner gro- 
cerymen or partners in the saw mill 
or wagon plant to take out partner- 
ship and other styles of business in- 
surance. 

It’s a Business of Selling Money 

W. C. Johnson, of the Equitable at 
Boston, made a fine joint. He said: 
“In selling business insurance we are 
dealing with men of abilities, of large 
capacities, of weight and standing, who 
must be approached by men who know 
what they are talking about. These 
business men know what their own 
game is and the insurance agent must 
be just as alert. We must remember 
that we are engaged in selling money 
for future delivery. Every business 
man is interested in money. He makes 
it then spends it in order to make 
more. It is possible to approach a 
man on money when he would not 
be accessible on any other subject. If 
these men have ships with valuable 
cargoes crossing the sea they ‘would 
be very unhappy if they did not have 
marine insurance to indemnify them in 
case of loss. Should they not be as 
anxious to prevent their head from 
being destroyed as they are to see 
their ships arrive safely? You can 
replace material things; you cannot 
replace the brain. So approach the 
business man and insure the perish- 
able goods which he carries in his 
head just as a fire agent or marine 
agent would insure his other perish- 
able property.” 

Striking Points By Lawrence Woods 

Lawrence C. Woods had tabulated 
his subject and spoke briefly on a num- 
ber of points. He had enough ma- 
terial on this interesting subject to 
talk all day if it had been necessary. 
He outlined nine points for discussion 
in selling business insurance. The 
first point is that business life insur- 
ance is a shock absorber. Next, it 
strengthens credit while all are alive, 
credit within and credit without. 
Third, it capitalizes individual ability. 

(Continued on page 23) 





Floor of the Convention, 
giving valuable advice on 
Field Problems and Intimate 
Personal Experiences in So- 
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WAS IT 


A LIVE 
MEETING? 


For the benefit of those life 
men who were not at the St. 
Louis Convention, we give 
this glimpse of the demands 
made on those attempting to 
give an adequate account of 
the meeting. A _ telegram 
from the Editor at St. Louis 
to the office here, early 
Thursday, read: 

Eastern Underwriter, N. Y. 
Convention is so live, can get 
you columns of matter. Must 
find room for great discus- 
sions. How much can you 
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get in? 
Clarence Axman. 
In transmitting its report of 
the proceedings, The East- 
ern Underwriter used the 
telegraph wires to the extent 
of over 15,000 words, and 
regrets only that the open 
space in the final forms of 
the Convention Service Edi- 
tion, would hold no more. 


Who Will Make Good 
and Types That Fail 


EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING 
SALESMEN 

















Winslow Russell Says Promoters, Min- 
isters, Politicians and Life Insur- 
ance Men, Fall Down 





(By Telegraph to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.— 

Winslow Russell, superintendent of 
agencies of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
took charge of the meeting at 9 o’clock 
this morning, the subject being selet- 
tion of salesmen, and he submitted 
some charts giving ages of men and 
their experience. Each chart was dif- 
ferent and Mr. Russell said, “Would 
you hire this man or wouldn’t you.” 

They Voted on Each Candidate 

The convention voted on the men by 
putting up their hands. The vote was 
as follows: 

Age 32; typewriter salesman; salary 
$20 weekly; commission average $10 
weekly. The convention voted to hire 
him. 

Age 32; adding machine salesman; 
earning salary and commission $75 a 
week. The convention voted to hire 
him as he has been soliciting men and 
corporations with money. 

Age 37; bookkeeper; three children; 
earning $18 weekly; will come for ad- 
vance of $20 weekly. 

Married, in Debt—“No”! 
Age 26; earning $50 weekly selling 
(Continued on page 23) 
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BILHEIMER LEAVES 





Prominent St. Louis Life Underwriter 
Resigns as General Agent—Plans 
Not Announced 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
St. Louis, Thursday— 

W. E. Bilheimer has resigned as gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life As- 


surance Society, at St. Louis. Mr. 
Bilheimer’s resignation takes effect 
October 15. His plans for the future 


are not available at this time. 

Mr. Bilheimer is a capable under- 
writer and has been long a conspicu- 
ous figure in the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. At the present 
time he is president of the St. Louis 
association. As an organizer Mr. Bil- 
heimer is conceded a place in the first 
rank. 
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CHARTERED 1835 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Coompany 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The New England Mutual’s magnificent history, 
its exceptional financial strength and its firm 
foundations for the future give this Company its 
commanding position. 


The public buys New England Mutual insurance 
with absolute confidence in the management of the 


trust committed to its charge and in the liberality of 


its policy contract. 


The results of this year, which exceed largely 
those of all previous records, are an unanswerable proof 
of this. 


Agency work for a Company with such a record 
and such a clientele is both a rare opportunity for 
successful labor, and a privilege in giving insurance 
service. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 


GLOVER 8S. HASTINGS, 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Past Year Was One of Great 
Activity and Achievement for 
Life Underwriters Association 





President Woods Makes 
Recommendations 





Need for Traveling Secretary 
—Want Membership in 
Small Places 





TO INCORPORATE ASSOCIATION 





Would Elect Local Officers in 
Fall—Executive’s Volunteer 
Staff Works Well 





Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
president of the National Association, 
reviewed the year’s work of the or- 
ganization which was marked by in- 
creased activity and achievement and 
made a number of important recom- 
mendations. President Woods said: 

The multiplying activities of the Na- 
tional Association offer such opportuni- 
ties for a presidential work as to per- 
plex that official sorely with regard to 
what to leave undone and what to do. 


Visiting of various associations used 
to be one of the president’s pleasures as 
well as important duties. With now 110 
Associations covering the entire coun- 
try, and particularly with our increas- 
ing activities involving more work at 
the president’s office, this seems no 
longer possible. While your president 
has regretfully been obliged to decline 
most hospitable invitations from nu- 
merous Associations and himself feels 
that he has practically visited none, yet 
during the past year he has as presi- 
dent of the National Association, ad- 
dressed 23 Associations, traveled 26,679 
miles, and made 48 different addresses. 


Want a Traveling Secretary 


The physical inability of visiting va- 
rious Associations, has led your execu- 
tive council and executive committee, 
during the past year, to take a step to- 
ward remedying this condition and 
forming a closer tie between the na- 
tional and the local bodies by employ- 
ing for several months a traveling rep- 
resentatiye of the National Association 
to visit almost all the Associations east 
of the Mississippi, acquainting them 
with the various activities of the other 
Associations and the national body, re- 
sulting in an increase in the member- 
ship of many of the Associations vis- 
ited as well as the organization of new 
Associations and spreading, as only a 
personal visit can, the ideas and work 
of the national body and of the various 
local bodies more widely through the 
country. 

As soon as means can be provided for 
financing such a representative, the ex- 
ecutive council is agreed that Associa- 
tion work has now reached a stage 
where the employment of such a travel- 
ing secretary is absolutely imperative. 


Need of a Larger Association Income 


The Association is doing a vast work 
in numerous directions on a compara- 
tively trifling income. This is because 
much of the work is done gratuitously 
by many officers and members through- 
out the country. But the present ac- 
tivities, and many more, could be very 
greatly increased if more income were 
available. This should be provided for 
in some way. 


Association Should Be Incorporated 

The National Association should be in- 
corporated not only for the protection 
of its members but to further its power 
for usefulness. It owns the Life Asso- 
ciation “News,” an asset of great and 
increasing value, and is gradually ac- 


quiring other rights and properties of 
value which should be safeguarded. 


Larger Membership 

As a political party depends for its 
life, and therefore usefulness, upon the 
votes it gets, so the Association de- 
pends ultimately upon its membership. 
Its efficiency increases with its mem- 
bership. The time should come, as with 
the American Medical Association, and 
with State and County Medical Societies, 
when every insurance man—certainly 
every one of standing—should be a 
member of the Association. 

This work has been furthered through 
the efficient activity of the chairman of 
our membership committee, but only a 
beginning has been made towards the 
bringing into the Association all those 
in the business. This activity should 
never be remitted. 


President’s Volunteer Staff 

An innovation has beén made during 
the past year by dividing the country 
into 21 districts, in each of which some 
one centrally located and familiar with 
local conditions throughout his district 
has served aS an aid to the president, 
through whom the president and coun- 
cil can be kept informed as to local 
conditions, and who can help promote 
more efficient Assocfation work, by 
forming another tie linking together 
groups of Associations with each other 
and with the national body. These 
members of the president’s staff have 
been most willing and efficient in build- 
ing up Association work in their vari- 
ous territories. 


Organizing of Branch Associations 

It has been suggested as_ entirely 
proper under our constitution and by- 
laws to organize in smaller places, not 
able to support effectively a permanent 
local Association, branches of the large, 
strong Association in nearby centers. 

For example, instead of organizing 
in towns of say from twenty-five to one 
hundred thousand near a great city, in- 
dependent Associations, organizations 
can be formed in such places as 
branches of the larger center which can 
thus aid, keep in touch with and keep 
alive smaller bodies with all the advan- 
tages of the local Association and the 
privilege of being non-resident mem- 
bers of the larger body. 

It is a great need of the Association 
at the present time that membership 
extend outside of the large centers and 
reach many thousands of the very best 
class of agents in smaller places not 
sufficiently interested in belonging to 
an Association at some distance, with 
meetings they cannot conveniently at- 
tend. 


Insurance Congresses 

The growth of insurance congresses 
held in various sections, such as at Min- 
neapolis, Providence, Tybee, Ga., and 
Washington, have been most valuable 
to Association activities, bringing to- 
gether, in smaller groups, many who 
cannot attend the National Convention. 


More Efficient State Organization 

The State of Ohio, under the very 
active and able leadership of W. R. 
Bruehl, Jr., has set a new standard in 
Association activities through a thorough 
State organization. Not only has the 
number of organizations in the State of 
Ohio been so increased that it now 
leads in number of Associations—eleven 
—but it has a definite State organiza- 
tion, one member of each Association 
forming a State committee. 

Further increased State activity has 
been maintained by this closer State 
organization, so that speakers for a 
circuit of meetings have been suggested 
and routed, producing great efficiency 
and economy of conduct. 

It is hoped that the successful meth- 


ods pursued by Ohio may be followed 
in other States or groups of States. 


Elect Officers of Associations in Fall 

A suggestion has been made that the 
activities of many of the local Associa- 
tions halt after the National Conven- 
tion because the election of new of- 
ficers does not take place until Janu- 
ary, or even later, and starting new 
movements is deferred until the new 
Administration. 

It is suggested that the best time for 
electing new administrations is imme- 
diately after the National Convention, 
at the beginning of fall activities. There 
will not then be this waiting until the 
first of the year, with the consequent 
checking of interest and inspiration, and 
activities recommended or started at 
the meeting of the National body can 
be sooner put into effect. 


Uniform License Law 

The able Chairman of the Committee 
on Law and Legislation will report on 
the necessity for activity on the part 
of Associations in seeing that proper 
agents’ license laws are passed in dif- 
ferent States. Because of inattention to 
this most important matter not only 
are there many States where there is 
no legal method of eliminating un- 
worthy agents but the growth of the 
“resident” agent laws in many States 
and of laws permitting local taxation 
are most pernicious and an absurd com- 
mentary on the carrying of State rights 
to an extreme. 

If the laws in force in some States 
were in force in all, an agent living in 
New Jersey could not insure a prospect 
in New York; nor could a man having 
his residence in New Jersey take a 
policy in New York City. The situa- 
tion obviously calls for a remedy. 


Taxation 

The influence of all insurance men, 
and particularly of Associations every- 
where against taxation of life insur- 
ance should be alert at all times and 
in every way. The fact that peaceful 
America is at the present time endeav- 
oring to increase taxation of life in- 
surance as no country in the throes 
of war is doing, again emphasizes the 
wrong policy of this country in taxing 
those who are taxing themselves to 
avert burdens that otherwise would fall 
upon the Government. In other direc- 
tions, such as the maintenancé of hos- 
pitals, educational institutions or other 
similar matters, it is the wise policy 
of Government to encourage persons to 
do for themselves what the Government 
would otherwise have to do for them. 
Yet in life insurance these who as- 
sume this burden themselves and there- 
by relieve society at large, are penal- 
ized for doing it. 

The real work accomplished by life 
insurance can be in no better way ad- 
vertised to the public than by constant 
iteration and re-iteration of the reasons 
why life insurance should not be taxed. 
Recently in South Africa, when a bill 
was proposed to tax life insurance, 
every member of Parliament was tele- 
graphed asking whether he approved 
the measure, with the result that over 
two-thirds at once wired their hostility 
to it. 

This is aggressive action of the best 
kind and if even a part of the British 
Empire, with its enormous burdens, 
cannot afford to tax life insurance, 
neither should America. 

It is hoped that this convention will 
transmit to Congress in behalf of our 
25,000,000 policyholders a strong re- 
quest to exempt regular life insurance 
from the operations of this bill as is 
done in the case of fraternal societies 
Why the 25,000,000 persons accomplish- 
ing the same purpose in a more certain 
way should be thus discriminated 
against is as difficult to comprehend as 
why America should penalize what war- 
ridden and tax-burdened Europe even at 
this crisis, aids. 


Life Insurance Helping the End of 
Poverty 
It has been the desire of the Asso- 


ciation for some time to form a closer 
alliance with the bodies interested in 
the great problem of averting depend- 
ency, promoting thrift, and lessening 
poverty, that both ourselves and the 
public may recognize the great part 
played by Life Insurance in relieving 
society of this burden by the better 
method of prevention rather than the 
cure. We ourselves will thus form a 
higher idea of the social value and 
necessity of our institution and perhaps 
the State may be thus led to encourage 
instead of penalize by taxation such a 
gigantic, voluntary effort of the most 
thrifty Americans to perform for their 
own families and themselves a duty 
that would otherwise fall upon the 
State. The new president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections has announced as the subject 
of his 1917 Presidential address “The 
End of Poverty.” We ourselves, the 
public, and especially any law makers 
should realize that by means of life 
insurance, 25,000,000 Americans are 
adopting the most practical and effect- 
ive method there is to end poverty. 
“Life Insurance is in constant warfare 
with poverty and ruin and ever 
victorious.” 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, one of the most 
eminent authorities on these subjects 
in the world, was good enough at the 
suggestion of the National Association, 
to address the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections on, “The Re- 
lation of Life Insurance to Dependency.” 
This most able address may lead event- 
ually to some actual survey which will 
effectively demonstrate how life insur- 
ance prevents poverty. 


Life Insurance and Credit 


The use of Life Insurance to protect 
credit, to bury one’s debts with one, 
while growing, has been and can be 
greatly furthered by the activity of the 
national and local Associations, im- 
possible except through the influence of 
a body representing the /astitution of 
insurance. Said a capitalist, “I never 
lend money on a home, unless the mort- 
gage is covered by life insurance. Evict- 
ing widows is neither pleasant, pop- 
ular nor profitable.” When those who 
extend credit are certain that the death 
of the borrower will end the debt and 
that collection from the widow, chil- 
dren or estate will not be a possibility, 
the credit of the country will be largely 
helped. 

Said a head of a large mercantile 
agency, “Why is it that you life in- 
surance men do not see that every part- 
nership and firm desiring credit carries 
business life insurance? In our opinion 
a business that cannot afford to, or will 
not, insure its valuable members, has 
no right to be in business.” The work 
of extending the use of life insurance 
to protect credit will be reported by the 
very efficient Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Extension of Use of Life Insur- 
ance for Credit. The far reaching in- 
fluence of the new Federal Reserve 
credit blanks will be referred to and 
this comparatively new use of life in- 
surance must eventually become gen- 
eral, if not universal. 


Salesmanship 


It is the belief that the chief activity 
of the past year deserving mention is 
the work of the Association in en- 
deavoring to bring about a better meth- 
od of selecting and training salesmen. 

This is not only the most import- 
ant present need of life insurance but 
peculiarly to the interest of life un- 
derwriters. Making the efficient more 
so, and reducing or eliminating the in- 
efficient—is perhaps the greatest thing 
which could be done at the present 
time for American Life Insurance. 

If this Association can help bring 
about a better method of selecting and 
training life insurance salesmen, than 
the way in which we were trained—if 
it can be called training; if we can 
pass on to our sons and the next gen- 
eration a better method than has been 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Organizing Ohio in 
Close Co-Operation 


NAMED A _ STATE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 








w. A. R. Bruehl Tells of Steps Taken 
—Studied Local Needs—Compiled 
Detailed Information 





How Ohio was thoroughly organ- 
ized with strong central ties among 
the local associations and its own 
State executive committee was de- 
scribed by W. A. R. Bruehl, of the 
Cincinnati Association. 

“The organization of Ohio followed 
as a result of the receipt of a notifica- 
tion from Mr. Edward A. Woods, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters,” said Mr. Bruehl, 
“that he had, with the approval of the 
Executive Council, in view of the grow- 
ing number of associations, the in- 
creasing importance of our work and 
the impracticability of any president 
being familiar with all parts of the 
country, districted the country and ap- 
pointed among the groups of States or 
associations, a field captain, with whom 
he might counsel as to any matters 
connected with associations in the ter- 
ritory assigned to him, regarding any 
questions about which he might need 
information and also that he might 
communicate with him as to just what 
the conditions were, and perhaps learn 
how demands made on the associations 
for information, speakers, the estab- 
lishing of other associations, or the 
augmenting of the weak, could be best 
effected. 

“I was requested to familiarize my- 
self with conditions in the following as- 
sociations: Cleveland, Akron, Youngs- 
town, Lima, Columbus, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Zanesville, Toledo, Ohio, and 
Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky, so 
that either by mail or telegraph, should 
occasion arise, the president might be 
able to ascertain the conditions in 
each association. 


First Gathered Data 

“Upon receipt of this request and 
in order to be fully advised regarding 
any questions pertaining to a local 
association, I drew up a form which 
was sent to each association asking for 
the following information: names and 
addresses of president and secretary; 
membership in 1915 and 1916: active, 
honorary, non-resident; names of resi- 
dent general agents or managers of 
legal reserve companies not members 
of the association; when and where 
regular meetings of the association are 
held; the names and addresses of the 
executive, membership, welfare, taxa- 
tion, entertainment, publicity, law and 
legislation, health conservation, civics 
and finance committees; the name 
and address of the representative to 
the State association; how the Nation- 
al Association can be of assistance to 
the local association in the solution of 
local problems; what assistance the 
National Association might give for a 
‘Forward Movement’ in 1916; whether 
speakers are required at association 
meetings, and if so, date or dates most 
convenient; suggestions as to where 
new associations might be formed in 
the vicinity; and whether any plans 
were being formulated for a large at- 
tendance at the 1916 St. Louis Con- 
vention. 


“Without entering into a full or a 
seriatim discussion of the replies to 
the questions propounded, it need only 
be said that all associations in the 
district at once manifested a keen in- 
terest, not only in response to the re- 
quest for information, but with one 
accord voiced their appreciation of the 
action of the council in seeking to 
establish more intimate relations be- 
tween the National and local associa- 
tions, and they appeared to be ready 
to co-operate in a ‘home’ as well as 
‘foreign’ missionary effort in behalf of 
association work. 


Needs of Associations Studied 

“The volume of correspondence re- 
garding questions of vital interest to 
local associations established the fact 
that the first requirement for the or- 
ganization of a State is an intimate 
knowledge of the composition, condi- 
tion and requirements of each local 
association, if the organization shall 
be a unit in the advancement of the 
best interests of life insurance in the 
State. 

“To learn where deficiencies exist, 
where and what help is needed, where 
surplus strength is dormant, where 
volunteers might be found who will 
answer the Macedonian cry: ‘Come 
and help us’—that is the crux of the 
matter. 

‘When the information regarding the 
field to be organized was obtained 
and tabulated, it gave a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the entire situation 
in the State and served at all times 
as a bureau of information for ready 
reference for any and every occasion 
or situation. As an illustration of the 
value of having on file complete data 
of each local association, we need only 
refer to the occasion when the presi- 
dent of the National Association ap- 
pointed Mr. G. Russell Leonard as a 
special representative of the National 
Association. Mr. Leonard made his 
first stop in Cincinnati. Information 
regarding each local association in 
Ohio and Kentucky, greatly facilitated 
his work and it was not difficult to 
secure the co-operation of the local of- 
ficers of each association as we had al- 
ready formed an acquaintance through 
correspondence, and the presidents of 
each association could be reached by 
wire and meetings with executive com- 
mittees or local associations were im- 
mediately arranged for Mr. Leonard’s 
reception. Mr. Leonard thus having 
much valuable information in hand, 
could make his tour without the loss 
of time. 


Kept Interest Alive 

“The information regarding the of- 
ficers of local associations and the 
chairmen of various committees also 
furnished many opportunities for co- 
operative work. To illustrate: having 
the names of all resident general 
agents or managers who were not 
members of local associations, enabled 
us to furnish a list to Mr. Leonard and 
through co-operation with membership 
committees, quite a number of appli- 
cations for membership in various as- 
sociations were secured. This list of 
non-members also placed us in a posi- 
tion to communicate with association 
members in other cities, who were 
either friends of or who represented 
the same company of the party whose 
application we were seeking, and a 
combined effort often accomplished re- 
sults not possible under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

“Further, when the National Execu- 
tive Committee held a meeting, a full 
report was immediately transmitted to 
the president of each association, or 
when communications were received 
from the National president, the chair- 
men of the respective committees were 
immediately advised. As we had on 
file a complete roster of the standing 
committees in each association, the 
National chairmen of such committees 
received reports and suggestions direct 
from local chairmen, and where as- 
sociations failed to appoint committee- 
men, attention was called to such 
omission in order to obtain concerted 
action when necessary, especially in 
matters of law and legislation. 


Served as Clearing House 

“Not only did the tabulated replies 
from the associations give us the ad- 
vantage of a well organized bufeau of 
information, but what was even more 
important to the welfare and growth 
of association work, they served as a 
clearing house of ideas and of forces 
within the association. Association 
presidents took pleasure in making 
suggestions as to, phases of the work, 
and programs and speakers were dis- 


cussed. Such information was again 
passed along for the benefit of other 
associations seeking aid. 

“The information obtained enabled 
us to make exchanges of speakers be- 
tween local associations, new talent 
was discovered and ‘greater interest 
was created in the work of our associa- 
tions and a fraternal and co-operative 
spirit engendered by these interchange 
visits of active members of the as- 
sociations. 

“Probably of greatest importance to 
the National Association was the re- 
sult as to the inquiry regarding the 
formation of new associations. Mr. 
Aaron Rubright of the Akron associa- 
tion, suggested the formation of an 
association in Canton, Ohio, and gave 
the necessary information which en- 
abled us to enter into correspondence 
which prepared the way for Mr. Leon- 
ard; the application for membership 
to the National Association is now in 
hands of the Executive Committee.” 


Men Who Helped Organize 

“Jos. P. Sherer, president of the 
Zanesville association, gave his per- 
sonal time and attention to the forma- 
tion of an association in Newark, Ohio, 
and the application for membership in 
the National Association is now also 
before the executive committee. 

“R. L. Hartzell, president of the 
Youngstown association gave informa- 
tion which will lead to a third addi- 
tion, within a few weeks, of another 
star in the constellation of the Na- 
tional Association. 

“M. D. Donham, of Columbus, Ohio, 
will give his services during this 
month for the organization of a fourth 
association in Springfield, Ohio, the 
preliminary work having been done by 
Mr. Hallinean of Springfield. 

“The men who have co-operated and 
who have assisted in putting the State 
‘in good working order’ by addressing 
associations are George Russell Leon- 
ard, who visited practically every as- 
sociation in the district; J. J. Jackson, 
of Cleveland; E. R. Ferguson, Harry 
W. Hutchins, Millard W. Mack and 
John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, and M. 
D. Donham, of Columbus. These men 
served without expense to the associa- 
tions. Dr. Wm. Muhlberg, medical 
director of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, also kindly consent- 
ed to lecture in a circle of cities, but 
circumstances prevented the carrying 
out of the plan; we are hopeful that 
an extensive itinerary may be arranged 
in 1917. 


Formed State Executive Committee 

“The most important result of our 
work in getting a State ‘into proper 
working order’ was the formation of 
‘The State Executive Committee of 
Life Underwriters of Ohio.’ 

“In June, 1911, certain matters of 
legislation convinced me that a joint 
committee representing every associa- 
tion in the State of Ohio, might exert 
an influence for good of all agents in 
the commonwealth, and I made the 
following suggestion in my annual re- 
port (as president of the Cincinnati 
association): 

“‘Our experience regarding the anti- 
rebate law convinces me that we should 
place ourselves in communication with 
the Life Underwriters’ associations of 
this State, and be the pioneers in or- 
ganizing a State association repre- 
sented by one or more delegates from 
each association. This joint commit- 
tee should work together harmoniously 
and unitedly for the promulgation of 
laws as a protection in this State to 
the interests of policyholders, agents 
and companies. Such committee might 
enlarge its scope and also occasionally 
supply a lecturer to make a tour of 
the State, and not only benefit the as- 
sociations, but attract the public to 
our life’s work. The expense would 
be nominal comparatively speaking, if 
we would thus arrange for a number 
of successive dates. This committee 
could always organize at the fall meet- 
ing of the National Association and 
discugs plans and methods for the 


coming season, so that no extra ex- 
pense would be placed upon our mem- 
bers, and special meetings if necessary, 
could be held at some central point 
in the State. 

“United action by all life insurance 
men in this State would have been of 
great assistance to the Cleveland and 
Cincinnati associations in their efforts 
regarding the anti-rebate law.’ 


Co-operate on Legislation 


“On this suggestion I was appointed 
a committee of one to formulate a plan 
with the idea of co-operating with the 
various associations of this State in 
matters of legislation and education. 

“The appeal sent to the associations 
then organized in the State met with 
cordial response, especially from the 
Cleveland association, but no perman- 
ent organization was effected. 

“In February, 1915, however, the 
Cleveland association, through A. D. 
Hatfield, called a meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of representatives of each 
association for the purpose of obtain- 
ing action on certain bills then pend- 
ing, and at this meeting views were 
freely exchanged regarding methods 
employed by various associations, and 
it was unanimously resolved that each 
delegation recommend to its associa- 
tion ‘that there be organized an Execu- 
tive Council of Life Underwriters’ 
Associations in the State’ and this or- 
ganization would have been very ef- 
fective if the time of service of such 
executive committeemen had extended 
over a term of years. Each associa- 
tion, however, appointed its president 
as its representative which caused too 
frequent changes in the personnel of 
the committee for any co-operative and 
constructive work. 


Propose Executive Council 


“A reorganization was necessary. 
We secured the name of a committee- 
man from each association, and as the 
Cleveland association had been lending 
its active support to the idea of a State 
executive committee, we appointed E. 
B..Hamlin chairman of this commit- 
tee, and he immediately entered into 
correspondence with the State repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Hamlin has drawn up 
a constitution which will be presented 
to the Ohio State executive committee 
at a special meeting during this con- 
vention. 

“T am taking the liberty of quoting 
one paragraph from the proposed con- 
stitution: 

“‘*As this committee is composed of 
members of local associations who are 
members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, its acts shall 
conform to the constitution and by- 
laws of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and it shall co- 
operate with it and the local associa- 
tions of the State to promote the prog- 
ress and usefulness of the association 
movement in the State of Ohio.’ 

“The committee ‘shall co-operate’ 
with the National Association. To co- 
operate is synonymous with ‘to unite’ 
—to work together. Through this 
channel, then, there shall flow from 
the fountain head quickening waters 
which shall cause the insurance field, 
extending from the Lakes to the Gulf 
and from the rising to the setting of 
the sun, to blossom and bear fruitage 
in ever increasing abundance. 


Far Reaching Influence 


“What good might be accomplished 
if every State had a fully organized 
State association—a State association 
‘put into proper working order’! Such 
an association will be of no value, how- 
ever, unless there be as a directing 
force a chairman, like unto an effi- 
cient engineer who understands every 
part of the mechanism under his con- 
trol and knows just how to get full 
limit of speed and power. 

“The man to stand at the head of 
this State promotion work is undoubt- 
edly the chairman of the State execu- 
tive committee, and the arrangement 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Sixty-Five Years a 
“Policyholders’ Company” 





MUNA 





The Sixty-fifth Anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual was reached August 1. 
The Company was incorporated in May, 1851, and began to do business in August, 
1851. Ina prospectus that was issued at that time, may be read the declaration 
that the Company was designed to be a “Policyholders’ Company.” ‘That pur- 
pose animated the management at the beginning of the Company’s life, and it is 
historical truth to say that in all of our sixty-five years the same great purpose 
has been exclusively predominant. 


The whole corporate activity of a Company must be directed to serve policy- 
holders and beneficiaries if it is indeed a ‘“Policyholders’ Company.”  Invest- 
ments must be regarded as the permanent placing of policyholders’ money—trust 
funds. Policy contracts must be regarded as instruments for serving to the 
utmost legitimate possibility the insurance needs of policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries. Home Office and Agency office systems must be regarded as machinery 
for promptly and accurately handling transactions that arise out of policy con- 
ditions, that policyholders and_ beneficiaries shall be saved from annoyance 
or loss and suffering. 





The Massachusetts Mutual believes that “For our Policyholders and their Bene- 
ficiaries” should be the motto of Companies and of their Agents. We believe also 


that to attain to maximum efficiency of service in exemplifying this motto the 


Home Office and the Field should be regarded as one body of servants, working 
co-operatively in the two branches. 


This Company has “kept the faith” for sixty-five years, and it was never so well 
equipped as now to provide insurance and furnish service of that rare high quality 
which is expected of a “Policyholders’ Company.” A genuine “Policyholders’ 
Company” is a genuine “Agents’ Company.” 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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Growth of Scientific 
Salesmanship Shown 





RESEARCH BUREAU OPENS UP 
NEW POSSIBILITIES 





Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, Tells of 
the Advance of Selling Science 
During Year 





The development of scientific sales- 
manship during the year was character- 
ized by Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, 
chairman of the committee on scientific 
salesmanship, as the most important 
development of the year for life under- 
writers. Mr. Clark said: 


Means Much for Present and Future 
There has doubtless been no activity 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters during the administration 
just closing which has meant so much 
ty both the present and future life in- 
surance agent as that involved in the 
study and development of higher and 
more efficient salesmanship methods. 


As one of our members has recently 
said: “No business other than insur- 
ance could have stood the waste occa- 
sioned by unstandardized methods of 
selecting and training of its sales 
force.” Life Insurance, the most scien- 
tific business in the world, involving 
the elements of professional service, 
has been, generally speaking, subjected 
to the most unscientific and irregular 
methods in the selection, education and 
training of its agents. 


What Investigation Showed 

With the object of correcting these 
conditions, and applying the principles 
of conservation to the agency forces of 
this country, thereby reducing very ma- 
terially the failures among agents, ag- 
gregating many thousands per annum; 
eliminating so far as possible the great 
waste involved and the consequent 
stumbling-block of discouragement to 
young men entering life insurance as a 
vocation, the officers of the National 
Association have devoted much time 
and attention to the study of the im- 
portant gestions concerned. 

At the mid-year meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee, held in Washington 
City on February 22nd, 1916, the chair- 
man of your Committee on Scientific 
Salesmanship presented a report in 
which was an “Analysis of a Successful 
Agent,” compiled from most exhaustive 
and complete reports received from 
548 agents with earnings in excess of 
$2,500 per annum. These reports cov- 
ered a detailed analysis of the educa- 
tion, character, age, surroundings, ex- 
perience, methods, amount of life insur- 
ance carried, property owned, net 
worth, etc., of the respective agents 
and involving answers to seventy spe- 
cific and direct questions; the entire 
number being classified for comparison 
under four groups, based on their earn- 
ing capacity, as follows: 


8 agents earning over $25,000 per year. 
$10, 


81 ,000 to $25,000 per year. 
180 0“ 5,000 to 10,000 
279 2/500 to 5,00 “ “ 
The 548 =“ “ an average of $6,400 “ “ 


This analysis complete should be in 
the hands of the entire membership of 
all local associations, as it has been 
prepared in chart form and can be se- 
cured for a nominal sum from the office 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at No. 56 Pine Street, New 
York City. 

Research Most Important Step 

What your Scientific Salesmanship 
Committee regards as the most import- 
ant achievement of President Wood’s 
administration, was the founding of the 
Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search on May 25th, 1916, and this 
great, and what will doubtless become 
historic, piece of work was accom- 
plished by the initiative and personal 
influence of President Woods. 

The object of the Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research is “for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of selling through 


a co-operative study of the best methods 
ef employing and training salesmen.” 
Membership in the Bureau is limited to 
thirty large ‘business concerns which 
maintain strong and progressive sales 
organizations. Each co-operating mem- 
ber pays $500 per annum for a term of 
five years, making a total contribution 
of $75,000 toward the expenses of the 
research work during this period. Five 
of our leading life insurance companies 
have been admitted to co-operative 
membership in the institution, which, 
with the Edward A. Woods Agency, 
Inc., gives to life insurance six repre- 
sentatives in this new, original and 
most important work in behalf of scien- 
tific salesmanship. 

The headquarters of the Bureau will 
be at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, which has from 
its beginning specialized on vocational 
training. The Bureau will keep in con- 
stant contact with the co-operating 
members not only through the medium 
of bulletins and correspondence, but by 
visits of the staff to the co-operating 
members. The Carnegie Institute of 
Technology will furnish offices, techni- 
cal laboratory facilities, and its com- 
plete and constantly growing equip- 
ment of the best psychological appara- 
tus for making mental tests. Special 
quarters for the Bureau are to be pro- 
vided in a new building to be erected 
during the coming year. The following 
quotation from the prospectus of the 
Bureau indicates the broad and exhaus- 
tive investigation and instruction con- 
templated: 

What the Plan Covers 

“It has been founded for the purpose 
of getting a broader basis of established 
fact, for use in improving present meth- 
ods of selecting and training salesmen 


and improving sales methods. This is 
to be done by . 
“(a) Collecting and  systematizing 


information regarding methods now 
used by these successful selling orga- 
nizations in the employment and train- 
ing of salesmen, and in related phases 
of selling, such as advertising, circular- 
izing, organizing selling campaigns, 
and so on; 

“(b) Analyzing the mental and per- 
sonal traits that are found to be char- 
acteristic of highly successful salesmen 
in contrast to moderately successful 
ard unsuccessful salesmen, using for 
this purpose the methods of experimen- 
tal and statistical psychology, together 
with the data obtained from experi- 
enced sales managers: 

“(c) Carrying forward actual experi- 
ments in the selection and training of 
salesmen, in co-operation with sales 
Managers and employment managers, 
enough of whom have already placed 
their sales organizations and records at 
tke service of the Bureau to insure the 
necessary data for checking the results 
of the studies made: 

“(d) Making available the results of 
these researches through the medium 
of bulletins, trade journals, scientific 
journals and books; and eventually 
through courses of instruction in sales- 
manship, with special opportunities for 
sales managers to study methods of 
selecting and training salesmen. 


How Test is Made 

“The Bureau will first make a study 
of the sales organizations of the co- 
operating members, to learn the best 
methods now employed in finding, sel- 
ecting, training and supervising sales- 
men. The Bureau will also carry on 
experiments in the selection of sales- 
men, using the best methods commonly 
employed, and also certain psychologi- 
cal tests which have already proved 
valuable for this purpose. 

“In rating applicants, their perform- 
ance in the mental test will be com- 
pared with their relative ability as es- 
timated by employment managers. 
Then both the test and the managers’ 
estimates will be checked by following 
the records of actual success or failure 
made later on by the salesmen em- 
ployed. These practical experiments 
will furnish a basis for still further 
improving the psychological tests. They 
will at the same time furnish a means 


of measuring the skill of employment 
managers in picking the best men.” 

- On July 9th to 13th, inclusive, there 
was held in Detroit the first World’s 
Sales Congress, in which life insurance 
again led by President Woods of the 
National Association, played a most im- 
portant part. On Monday, July 10th, 
1916, the official opening of the Con- 
gress occurred in Arcadia Hall, the 
President of the United States making 
the first principal address, and followed 
by such able speakers as Hugh Chal- 
mers, President of the Chalmers Motor 
Company; Norval A. Hawkins, General 
Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany; Arthur Brisbane, Editor of the 
New York Evening Journal, and the 
‘Honorable William C. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


On Tuesday, July 1ith, President 
Woods addressed the Congress on “Seil- 
ing Schools.” The program for Wed- 
nesday, July 12th, was made up of sec- 
tional meetings—each line of business 
with a sufficiently large attendance of 
representatives holding a separate 
meeting. Life Insurance was most cred- 
itably represented and enjoyed a valu- 
able session in considering some of its 
own scientific salesmanship problems. 


Action of the “Congress” 

Prior to adjournment the “World’s 
Sales Congress” effected a permanent 
organization and adopted a constitu- 
tion, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters becoming a member of 
the permanent organization. 

Norval Hawkins, of Detroit, was made 
president of the Congress and “Serv- 
ice” was adopted as the organization 
motto. 

One of the by-products of the Con- 
gress, and an outgrowth which we an- 
ticipate will constitute a monument of 
much value and interest to the life 
insurance field men, was a decision on 
the part of the agency executives of 
the respective companies participating 
in the Congress to appoint a committee, 
of which Winslow Russell is chairman, 
to consider a plan for organization of 
an Association of Agency Officials. We 
sincerely trust that this may be accom- 
plished as such an organization can be 
made of the greatest value in the study 
of life insurance salesmanship, elimina- 
tion of waste, conservation and train- 
ing of field forces, etc., in co-operation 
with the work of the National Associa- 
tion. 

In view of what has been accom- 
plished by this administration for the 
permanent improvement in life insur- 
ance salesmanship methods and the 
better selection, education and training 
of agents, it seems most fitting that 
this Convention should further empha- 
size the questions involved by devoting 
a large part of our program to a consid- 
eration of these problems. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer to the 
excellent work being done in many sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
for a higher standard of life insurance 
salesmanship by the colleges, universi- 
ties and high schools through. the 
medium of their installing regular 
courses in life insurance. Here is where 
our education and conservation work, 
as conducted through the local associa- 
tions, is rendering an invaluable serv- 
ice to the cause of true life insurance. 





How Ohio Was Organized 
(Continued from page 7) 
of the executive council in districting 
the country and selecting a field cap- 
tain among groups of States or associa- 
tions as an adviser to the president of 
the National Association and through 
whom the entire work of the associa- 
tion might be unified, can so be modi- 
fied that the chairman of a State 
executive committee, selected by the 
vote of said committee, shall act in 
that capacity. The chairmen of the 
various State associations will then 
be the ‘spokes’ communicating with 
the ‘hub’ to the full radius of associa- 
tion activities—then you will have a 
democratic, logical and working form 
of organization, that will be a benefit 
and a power in the insurance world.” 


Priddy Reports on 
Year’s Tax Legislation 
No Drastic Measures Passed by States 


—Federal Tax Law Most 
Important 








The fiscal year of the Association 
ending with the annual convention, so 
far as the work of the Taxation Com. 
mittee is concerned, has not been a par- 
ticularly active one, because the time 
of the committee has been largely oc- 
cupied with other work for the Asso- 
ciation, and because the legislatures of 
only sixteen States have met during 
the year; and comparatively few taxa- 
tion bills were introduced during 
the sessions of these legislatures. Only 
six bills proposing increases of taxes 
on premiums collected by life insurance 
companies were introduced. 

Bills Failed to Pass 

In Rhode Island a bill was introduced 
proposing to make a uniform tax on 
all life insurance companies of 2 per 
cent., which bill failed of passage. The 
present law there, taxes mutual com- 
panies 1 per cent and stock companies 
2 per cent. 

In Louisiana a bill was introduced 
proposing a tax of 10 per cent. on pre- 
miums collected by foreign life insur- 
ance companies and a tax of 5 per cent. 
on premiums collected by domestic 
companies. Another bill proposed a tax 
of 2 per cent. on money taken out of 
the State by all foreign corporations, 
which would include foreign life insur- 
ance companies. Neither of these bills 
passed. 

Mississippi Modifies Tax 

The one State in which a serious tax 
situation arose was Mississippi, where 
it was proposed to strike out the pro- 
vision of the present law permitting de- 
ductions; which in the case of some 
companies reduced their taxes to a very 
small percentage of their premium in- 
come. An able fight led by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
supported by this organization and field 
men generally, was promptly taken up 
against the passage of this measure and 
we asked for a compromise which “per- 
mitted the deduction of all payments to 
policyholders,” etc., with a proviso that 
the tax should not be reduced below 1% 
per cent. of the gross premium receipts. 
This bill finally became a law. 

It appears from the above that while 
important tax measures were introduced 
in three States only one passed, and 
that very slightly modified the taxes 
previously collected in that State. 


Effect of Federa! Tax 

The most serious legislation of the 
year, from the standpoint of taxation 
of life insurance, was the new revenue 
bill which was passed by the Federal 
Congress on the 8th of this month. This 
bill will change the Federal Income 
Tax on all life insurance companies, 
from 1 to 2 per cent. The amount in- 
volved in this increase, estimated on 
the basis of income taxes paid by life 
insurance companies this year, will be 
between $300,000 and $400,000. The bill 
contains a provision for a tax of fifty 
cents per thousand of “capital, surplus 
and undivided profits” of corporations 
(including insurance companies), but 
the insurance interests secured an 
amendment to the bill providing that in 
reckoning capital, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits, insurance companies shall be 
privileged to deduct deposits and re- 
serves held for the protection of, pay- 
ment to or apportionment among pol- 
icyholders. This, it is believed, will in 
effect reduce the tax to a nominal. 
amount on all companies; except, pos- 
sibly, a few stock companies with large 
amounts of “capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits.” 

In conclusion, your committee desires 
to express its appreciation for the co- 
operation which has been so cheerfully 
extended by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 
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The Company whose Remarkable Record has attracted 
the attention of Agents and the Insuring Public alike. 
Agents can secure information regarding Territory 
and Contracts by addressing the Home Office. 
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Million Dollar Lines; 
How To Handle Them 


SIGNING UP GEO. W. PERKINS 





Harold Pierce Tells Delegates Inter- 
esting Personal Experiences in 
Writing Big Cases 





(Special Correspondence) 

St. Louis, Wednesday— 

How Pierce Signed Up Perkins 

Harold Pierce, of the New York Life, 
Philadelphia, a writer of unusually large 
policies, spoke on “Million Dollar Lines” 
this afternoon. Mr. Pierce did not men- 
tion the names of cases, preferring to 
keep dark names of his clients. He did 
make an exception in the case of George 
W. Perkins, whom he wrote for $50,000. 
Mr. Perkins was in Philadelphia attend- 
ing a New York Life Agency banquet 
during which he was asked many times 
by agents to sign his autograph. Finally 
Mr. Pierce borrowed an application blank 
and asked Mr. Perkins to sign his name 
where it really meant something. Mr. 
Perkins further filled in the amount 
$50,000 and gave a check for the pre- 
mium. 

Brings in Blake & Davies Case 

Before telling these incidents and ex- 
periences, Mr. Pierce made a sharp 
attack on General Agents Blake and 
Davies, of the Philadelphia and the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. His criti- 
cism of the Company was severe. While 
he did not mention names there has 
been so much publicity about the case, 
everybody knew whom he meant. In 
view of the difference of opinion about 
this case and the charges and counter- 
charges, some agents present thought 
ii was rather poor taste on Mr. Pierce’s 
part to lug the case into his talk to 
make such positive statements about it 
and demand that action be taken 
against the Company, which he did. 

How Archibald Haynes Works 

To Archibald C. Haynes and Louis C. 








Insure 





Van Usom, Mr. Pierce gave credit for 
instruction which enabled him to write 
large lines of insurance. Mr. Haynes, 
in opening his talk with a prospective 
buyer, would commence with some 
statement which he thought would be 
likely to interest him, but invariably he 
came around to this: “If I were you, I 
would take a policy with limited pay- 
ments. The company expects to be 
fortunate, but something might happen 
whereby it would not be able to do as 
well as it expects. If it is fortunate, 


-in addition to giving you a paid-up poli- 


cy at the end of the dividend period, 
you will get an additional return, but if 
ii is not fortunate, it never can ask 
anything in addition to the payments 
which you have stipulated to make.” 


Carried Little and Talked Only His 
Company 


Mr. Pierce said by this means Mr. 
Haynes got away from high estimates 
and sold insurance in a way that was 
fair and square. The lesson then 
learned has always stayed with Mr. 
Pierce, and when he went from deferred 
to annual dividend policies there was 
no trouble whatever for him to switch 
over. He learned at that time another 
lesson and that was not to burden him- 
self when soliciting with anything more 
than the rate book of his own company 
and some applications, for, as a rule, a 
mass of figures and the attacking of 
other companies simply produced be- 
wilderment in the applicant’s mind, 
while the confining of himself to the 
company’s good points was more likely 
to produce the results he desired. 


Landing a Big Case 


“One of my most interesting cases,” 
said he, “was as follows: Some four or 
five years ago I was in the office of the 
Vice-President of our Company and 
asked him if he knew a certain man. 
He said yes, and I said ‘I am going to 
see him and tell him that you sent me.’ 
He laughed, and I went immediately to 
this man’s office and sent in my card, 
with the statement that I had been sent 
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attention to every detail. 


BECAUSE 
it is thoroughly dependable. 
IT 


is known everywhere as a policy-holders’ company. 
GIVES 
the Best Life Insurance Service that sixty-six years’ experience can devise. 
THE 


National’s new policies are modern through and through and are arranged 
to give the insured the broadest measure of protection and the most 


MOST 
attractive in the quality and distribution of its investments. Its investment 
record and strong asset composition have made the National very popular 
with conservative investors in life insurance. 


| SATISFACTORY 

experience in every department of its business has enabled the National to 
make large increases in its dividends to policy-holders in the last decade, 
thus making the cost of its insurance low. 


SERVICE 


to policy-holders is its aim and its record. 


Intelligent and careful 


Write for a copy of the booklet ‘*The Best Life Insurance Service.’’ 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Montpelier, Vermont 





by our Vice-President, and in a few 
minutes I saw him. 

“I told him our Vice-President was 
very anxious to have him take insur- 
ance with us and he agreed to see 
our examiner. I had policies for $250,- 
000 issued. On a Monday afternoon I 
heard that he was going to Europe on 
Wednesday, so I went the next morn- 
ing to his office, but it was not until 
late that afternoon that I was able to 
see him. When I was admitted I pres- 
ented a policy for $250,000. He simply 
asked, “What is the premium on $600,- 
000?” I told him and he gaid, ‘I will 
take it.’ ‘I said, ‘If you will give me 
you check for the premium I will put 
it immediately into effect.’ He said, 
‘How can you do that? You haven’t the 
policy with you.’ I said, ‘No, but I have 
with me a policy for $250,000 and I 
build the $600,000, as it is only a part 
of the amount issued.’ And so he gave 
me a check for the premium. 


Became His Advisor 


“T did not ask him to take the $150,000 
additional, but was contented with the 
$100,000. Within a few months I sold 
him the additional $150,000 and at that 
time he turned over all his policies to 
me, stating that he wished I would go 
over them. I found among his policies 
two that had lapsed and were running 
on term extension. As they had origi- 
nally been deferred dividend policies I 
told him I thought these policies should 
be re-instated, though it was more to 
my interest if I sold him new insur- 
ance.” 





LIFE PRESIDENTS THERE 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 

A number of life insurance presi- 
dents are at the Planters Hotel, includ- 
ing Arthur E. Childs, of the Columbian 
National Life, Emmet C. May, of the 
Peoria Life and T. W. Blackburn, sec- 
retary of the American Life Conven- 
tion, who knows what circulation every 
trade paper has in Alaska, Oklahoma 
and the Philippines, 


Secretary Baker 
Holds Reception 


(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 

Following the Convention this morn- 
ing Secretary of War Newton Baker 
held a reception in the hotel lobby. 
On his left stood President Woods, and 
on Woods’ left Warren M. Horner, of 
the Provident Life and Trust, Minne- 
apolis. The Secretary of War is a frail, 
delicate little man, with enough brains 
to stock a Wall street corporation law- 
yer’s suite of offices. He was Tom 
Jchnson’s secretary for years, and later 
himself became Mayor of Cleveland. 
There he made a wonderful adminis- 
tration record and attracted the Na- 
tional attention which brought him his 
Cabinet job. 





ENTERTAINED THE PARSONS 





Charles A. Moore of Topeka, Tells of 
Good Results from Entertaining 
Professional Men 





(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 

President Charles A. Moore, of the 
Topeka Life Underwriters’ Association, 
oftered a tip to underwriters’ associa- 
ations in cities of less than 50,000. He 
said in Topeka the association enter- 
tained members of other professions. 
Recently the parsons of Topeka were 
ertertained. 

“There were more ministers there 
than there are life insurance agents in 
Tcpeka,” said Mr. Moore, “and they 
made six o. the best talks that ever 
were heard.” 

James Cowles, of Denver, of the 
Provident Life and Trust, told of his 
work at Colorado University where he 
teaches a class in life insurance. One 
of the interesting results is to hear 
students talk about endowments as 
well as psychology, higher mathema- 
tics, Latin and Greek. 








SOUND, SAFE and CLEAN 


This Company is having a healthy, steady growth in the 
middle west. Its policies are up to date.in every way with 


liberal, attractive features which make them sell. It insures 


both men and women on equal terms. 


It places total 


abstainers in a class by themselves and gives them the 
benefit of the saving in mortality which has averaged 25% 


for the past 7 years. 


It is a Legal Reserve Company operated under ‘the 
supervision of the Insurance laws of the State of Illinois. 
All its investments are made in farm mortgages. Its 


interest earning therefrom for 1915 was 6.2%. 


It makes 


attractive contracts with general agents. It is now develop- 
ing several central and western states and has good open- 


ings for good men. 
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Force of Ideals 


and Enthusiasm 





John G. Jones, of Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Says Insurance Work 
is Perfect Idealism 





John G. Jones, sales manager of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, addressed 
the Convention on “Ideals and Enthusi- 
asm,” and described life insurance 
work as perfect idealism. 

Built on Service and Idealism 

“Personally, I know of no business 
which comes closer to the line of per- 
fect idealism than that of life insur- 
ance,” he said. “Its foundation is deep- 
ly planted upon the bedrock of correct 
principles. Life insurance is the pro- 
moter of thrift; it creates immediate 
protection for the insured and those de- 
pendent upon him, and has been the 
nucleus of more than one big estate. 

“Insurance sales organizations should 
be builded with their ideals founded 
upon the big principle’ of service. A 
salesman should not be presenting a 
policy to a prospect because it carries 
a bigger commission than some other 
plan he might suggest, but should at 
ali times study the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of his prospective risk and 
deal with all as a business adviser and 
sincere friend. 


Submerge Our Interests 


“The insurance salesman who sub- 
merges his own interests and person- 
ality in his proposition and in his pros- 
pect’s welfare is certain to be a suc- 
cessful life insurance man. The agency 
that makes the standards of its sales 
organization as high as the standards 
of the product it is selling, builds up a 
distributing force that becomes a power 
in the community or communities where 
ic operates. 

“The time is nearly: past—and has 
pessed in a majority of instances— 
where life insurance men are looked 


upon as nuisances. A time there was 
when a failure at other propositions 
took up the selling of life insurance as 
a last resort, and such salesmen as 
these were the ones who put the sell- 
ing of life insurance into disrepute. 
The life insurance salesman who is im- 
bued with the right ideals is just as 
important a man in his town as the 
president of a savings bank or the 
cashier of a trust company. And such 
a salesman takes an active and perma- 
nent interest in his clients and earns 
their good will by his attention to their 
interests. 
Delivery Most Important 

“The real life insurance man consid- 
ers the delivery of a policy, whether 
the check has accompanied the applica- 
tion or not, as one of the most import- 
ant features of the sale. Once he has 
enrolled a client, this kind of a man 
takes a true interest in that client’s 
success. He has become both banker 
ard adviser, because as a representa- 
tive of his organization, he has merged 
himself into the big plan. 

“The real service of life insurance is 
accomplished not at the maturity of a 
pelicy, but is interwoven throughout 
the tenure of that policy. 

Great Force of Idealism 

“Conventions such as you are holding 
here today have the effect of making the 
strong men of the business stronger, 
and of strengthening the weaker ones 
along lines of the ideals of service. 
Tiey also promote, by discussion, the 
best methods of building organizations 
that not only take ‘business, but that 
also create good will and raise the 
standard of life insurance and life in- 
surance service generally. 

“Given these higher ideals, every 
man connected with the life insurance 
business becomes an enthusiast, and 
ei:thusiasm is one of the greatest forces 
known to any business, as it success- 
fully overcomes obstacles and makes 
iis possessor convincing in his argu- 
ment and irresistible in his efforts of 
business closing.” 
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President Woods’ 


Recommendations 
(Continued from page 5) 

used with us, we will have served our 

cause well for this reason alone. 
Surely Life Insurance which has re- 
duced to such a science such an in- 
tricate problem as selection of risks, 
that has made such progress in de- 
termining such an uncertain thing as 
human life among classes of applicants, 


should and can, take the lead in some. 


better method, if indeed the present 
plan can be called a method, of select- 
ing salesmen and knowing how to de- 
velop and handle them. 

If the conservation of life insurance 
agents is not our problem, nothing is. 
If the waste of the sad procession of 
failures, marching in and out of Life In- 
surance could be eliminated, how much 
more efficient, of higher repute, and 
profitable would Life Insurance be for 
its successes, who must pay for—in 
more than one way—the failure? Is a 
complete turnover of agency forces 
every two years not a condition that 
can be improved? How can we ex- 
pect such service, as should be rendered 
to our companies and to the public, 
when this annual waste goes on? And 
how can we expect the business to 
commend itself to young men wishing 
to undertake a career so well worth 
while when discouraged by the pros- 
pects of failures continually passing be- 
fore them? 

Three notable and it is hoped perma- 
nent results have come from the ac- 
tivities of the Association in this re- 
spect during the past year: 

Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship 
Research 

Under the auspices of the National 
Association of life underwriters has 
been organized the Carnegie Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research, in which thirty 
of the largest, most aggressive and 


progressive corporations in the United 
States, including six life insurance or- 


ganizations, are united for the purpose 
of ascertaining through the experience 
of these co-operating members and 
every other source possible, what are 
the characteristics of good salesmen, 
and later, how shall they be trained? 
There will also be included a complete 
study of sales methods not only of Life 
Insurance but of other professions 
throughout the country. The work of 
this great institution and the co-opera- 
tion of these concerns with life in- 
surance men cannot but have a perma- 
nent effect on all salesmanship as well 
as Life Insurance. 


The World’s Salesmanship Congress 

Life Insurance for the first time 
played a conspicuous part in the first 
World’s Sales Congress ever held which 
took place in Detroit in July of this 
year. The part taken by life insurance 
companies and Association men; the 
interest shown in the departmental life 
insurance meeting, crowded to the 
doors until the room would hold no 
more, showed public recognition of the 
fact that life insurance men are com 
petent to be leaders in an aggressive 
movement for making better salesmen. 
An Agency Executive Organization 

As an outgrowth of this congress, a 
committee has been appointed by the 
agency executives and heads of com- 
panies attending this congress for the 
purpose of forming an Association of 
agency executives, just as sales man- 
agers in other lines have their own or- 
ganizations for improving sales meth- 
ods. With the agents—supposed to be 
in daily aggressive competition with 
each other—embracing all companies 
in all sections; with the Association of 
life insurance presidents; of medical 
directors; of actuaries; having their or- 
ganizations, in the all important mat- 
ter of devising better sales methods 
there should surely be such an agency 
executive organization as exists among 
agents themselves and in other lines of 
business. 

(Continued on page 18) 





DO YOU KNOW 















is now 


in 1917? 


That the Home Life Insurance Company (Geo. E. Ide, 
President) retired its capital stock, July, 1916, and 


Purely Mutual 


2. That since 1860 it has never failed to pay a 


Substantial Yearly Dividend 


to its policyholders; that the Net Cost of insurance is 
reasonably low, and that if the present favorable experi- 
ence continues to be realized the Net Cost will be lower 


3. That it has Assets of over thirty-two million dollars; 
that its Deferred Dividend Fund is included in its 
Liability Account, and that its Contingent or Surplus 
Fund indicates unusual financial strength? 








If you would like to know more about the Company and 
the advantages which it offers to agents of character and 
ability, apply to the Home Office, 


256 Broadway, New York 
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Suggests Changes in 
Membership Rules 


HALF OF ASSOCIATIONS ARE IN 
ARREARS 








Secretary Larson Tells of Gains in 
Membership—Recommends Amend- 


ments to Constitution 





The total paid membership of the 
National Association as of September 
1, 1916, according to the report of A. C. 
Larson, secretary, was 5,775, or a gain 
over the previous year of 1,116 mem- 
bers. The number of associations af- 
filiated with the national body on Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, was 110, and at the end 
of the same period of the previous year 
was 98, which made a gain of 12 asso- 
ciations. 

Few Associations Take Interest 

In reviewing association activities of 
the year, it becomes apparent, Mr. Lar- 
son said, that comparatively few asso- 
ciations are taking interest in the va- 
ricus trophies awarded annually at the 
Conventions. Since a campaign for 
increased membership has been pro- 
posed, it would seem that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the Chas. Jerome 
Edwards Trophy and the Will A. Waite 
Trophy. The Chas. Jerome Edwards 
Trophy is an annual award to the asso- 
ciation which during the year between 
the dates of conventions shall have 
made the largest increase in member- 
ship. But few associations are exhibit- 
ing an interest in this matter. Thus 
far but a very few associations have 
paid any attention to the statistical 
forms which are sent out monthly from 
the office of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and which are necessary in order 
to determine to which associations or 
to which individual the trophies should 
be awarded. 

The following associations have been 
organized during the year: Salem, Ore- 
gon; Webster City, Iowa; La Crosse, 
Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Canton, Ohio; 
Peoria, Ill.; Newark, Ohio; Williams- 
port, Pa.; Phoenix, Ariz. 

Write Personal Letters 

Your Secretary desires to call your 
attention to one plan which may be 
utilized in stimulating an interest in 
the association movement. At times, 
and in certain localities, it has been 
feund that the agents of some particu- 
lar companies did not manifest an in- 
terest in the association movement. 
When this is the case, good results 
hsve followed when some prominent 
agent of the company in question, who 
did take an interest in Association mat- 
ters, would write a personal explana- 
tory note to the agent who refused to 
participate in Association matters. 
Thus, Neil A. Sills, Ernest J. Clark, 
Lawrence Priddy, and Pres. Edward 
A. Woods have written a number of 
letters to representatives of their com- 
panies and others, and the results have 
been eminently successful. The above 
gentlemen rendered your Secretary val- 
uable assistance in the organization of 
two new Associations in Wisconsin. 

Section 1, Article 8, of the Constitu- 
tion of the National Association says 
in part: “Each local association shall 
pay as yearly dues in advance the sum 
of Twenty dollars ($20.00) and Two dol- 
lars ($2.00) additional for each member 
belonging to it on June 1, in excess of 
ten, not counting honorary members. 
Provided, however, that only one dollar 
($1.00) each shall be paid for any that 
may be designated by the local consti- 
tutions as non-resident members pay- 
ing less than regular local dues.” 


Confusion Over Membership 

From this section of the Constitution, 
it is evident that a local association 
may designate as non-resident members 
any members it so desires to do. This 
has led to several misunderstandings 
and more or less confusion in the re- 
mittance of annual dues. There have 
been one or two instances where dues 
were remitted for members claimed to 


be of the non-resident class, when the 
acdresses of such members were in the 
city which was the headquarters of the 
association. These cases were investi- 
gated, and it was claimed by the officers 
of the association in question, that 
while the post-office addresses of these 
members were as given, the men trav- 
eled over a large amount of territory, 
and simply used the post-office address 
so that they might have some particu- 
lar place to which their mail could be 
aadressed. 

The necessity of some ruling upon 
this section of the Constitution, and the 
advisability of an amendment, making 
the section more explicit, prompted me 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
the Executive Council. Several ideas 
were suggested, but the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that there was 
need of an amendment to this section 
which would define resident member- 
ship somewhat along the following 
lines: Resident members shall be 
members residing or operating within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of the city 
or cities in which the association meet- 
ivgs are regularly held. Traveling 
superintendents or agents, or inspect- 
ors, shall be considered as resident 
members, providing they live or have 
their headquarters or operate within 
the radius ot one hundred miles of the 


city or cities in which the association 
meetings are regularly held. 


Would Pay Secretaries 

While the suggested amendment de- 
fines resident membership, it still 
leaves a latitude in designating non- 
resident members. I would therefore 
suggest, that if this section of the Con- 
stitution is amended, that there be in- 
serted a clause defining non-resident 
membership so clearly that there will 
be no further mistakes on the part of 
local associations in future years. 

Except in the case of very few asso- 
ciations, new secretaries are elected 
each year. A secretary barely becomes 
familiar with the work of the office, 
and the close relationship of a local as- 
sociation and the corresponding secre- 
tary, when he is succeeded by a new 
secretary. The value of his experience 
to the local association is thereby lost. 
In this connection I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that a higher degree of 
efficiency obtains in the cases where 
local associations pay a permanent sec- 
retary than in local bodies where such 
is not the case. An efficient secretary 
should be retained in office as long as 
he can be induced to serve. While 
“Life Association News’, as the official 
organ of the National Association, con- 
veys to the members of local associa- 
tions official notices, announcements 








FIDELITY —ORIGINATOR 





You will be interested to know that October 16, 1916, 
marks the 
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OF THE 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 








manship. 


acter and purpose. 


The Fidelity 


The first life insurance policy in America that contained 
a provision against the living death of total and permanent 
disability was issued October 16, 1896, on the life of L. G. 
Fouse, founder and late president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, and marked thie starting point of one of the best fea- 
tures in modern life insurance. 
subject—one by Solomon S. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of 
Insurance and Commerce, the other by Bruce D. Mudgett, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Insurance, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania—fully authenticate the Fidelity authorship. 


Nearly all leading companies have recently adopted in 
one form or another this very important provision 


Originated by the Fidelity 


The “Income for Life” plan, also originated by the Fidel- 
ity, combining insurance protection for dependents with 
a retirement income for the insured, is another advanced 
step that is changing the whole aspect of insurance sales- 
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and other information relative to the 
inter-relationship between the local as- 
scciation and the national body, your 
corresponding secretary believes that 
occasional mimeograph bulletins, sent 
out under first-class postage, to the sec- 
retaries of local associations, would re- 
sult in a much higher degree of prac- 
ticable working efficiency. This plan 
would also tend to reduce much un- 
necessary correspondence between the 
corresponding secretary and the secre- 
taries of the locals. Very few secre- 
taries are familiar with the necessary 
details in connection with the awards 
of the various trophies, the remittance 
of annual dues, the procedure in pro- 
rating subscriptions to “Life Associa- 
tion News”, when new members are 
admitted after the regular annual re- 
mittance has been sent to the National 
Treasurer, and a hundred and one other 
matters which come up during the year. 
The Corresponding Secretary therefore 
believes that mimeograph bulletins will 
bring the officers of local associations 
into more intimate touch with the Nat- 
ional Association, and that they would 
supply much necessary information, and 
thereby leave the columns of the 
“News” available for matter which is 
of more general interest to the mem- 
bership at large. 


As to Non-Members 


One of the most valuable publications 
which the National Association has 
ever issued, was “The Story of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association,” by a 
former National President, Charles W. 
Scovel. The edition printed in Octo- 
ber, 1918, is exhausted. There is a de- 
cided demand for a new edition brought 
up to date. I would recommend that 
steps be taken to have a new edition 
printed as soon as practicable after 
this Convention. 

It may easily be observed in under- 
writing circles how the benefits which 
accrue from association work are so 
many and so potent that those who 
have witnessed them have never really 
thought of the WHY, but are content 
with results because they AR'E. There 
are many association men who cannot 
understand .why there should be any 
question as to the influence of the Nat- 
ional Association through its affiliated 
organizations. As to justifying or de- 
fending the association, or even analyz- 
ing its raison d’etre, such actions have 
never been thought of. 

This, of course, gives birth to a con- 
dition rather anomalous while certainly 
it cannot be said that such men are 
without the strength of their convic- 
tions, at‘ the same time it cannot be 
denied that these individual convictions 
are composites which we have separ- 
ated into their constituent parts. The 
platform upon which we have stood 
and upon which we are now standing 
is so firm that we have never crawled 
beneath it to count its beams, its joints 
and its supports. It is far from being 
conducive to increased membership 
when the query, “Why should I belong 
to the association?” is met with an 
attitude of surprise and a hesitant and 
weak, “Why, because you should.” And 
this illustration is by no means greatly 
exaggerated. 


Reasons Now Plentiful 

Until a few months ago no attempt 
had ever been made to reduce to de- 
finite terms the reason for membership 
iu local associations. While it is true 
that an old association member is en- 
thusiastic, it is equally true that if he 
cannot give the reason of his enthus- 
iasm to a prospective member, the pos- 
sible new member is inclined to look 
askance at the proposition. 

You can teach a parrot to say “Hur- 
rah,” but he does not know what he is 
saying. So, parrot-like, we have for 
years been shouting “Join the Associa- 
tion!” Our exuberance of association 
spirits has largely been of intensive 
growth, rather than expansive. We 
heave had the COURAGE of our con- 
victions, but not the REASONS of our 
convictions. 

As we have just said, this was the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Active Education and 
Conservation Work 


MANY ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
CONDUCTED 





Hugh M. Willet Describes Publicity 
and Advertising Activities of 
Association 





Effective work in educating the pub- 
lic and in conservation was carried on 
with increased effectiveness by the as- 
sociation during the year. Hugh M. 
Willet, chairman of the committee in 
charge of this work, told of the cam- 
paigns conducted. 

Summary of the Work 

The Education and Conservation 
Movement was launched at the Mem- 
phis Convention in 1912 by the adoption 
of a resolution outlining its purpose, 
and by the appointment of a commit- 
tee, with power to act, subject to the 
approval of the executive council. War- 
ren M. Horner was the first chairman 
of the committee, and directed its 
activities with ability, energy and en- 
thusiasm during the three years he 
was its official head. A joint confer- 
ence of the committee and the council, 
on December 12, 1914, gave the move- 
ment definite and permanent shape by 
establishing the Education and Con- 
servation Bureau. Everett M. Ensign 
was placed in charge, and was in- 
structed to develop the work as rapidly 
as circumstances would permit. I will 
try to summarize the most important 
accomplishments of the bureau during 
the past twelve months along the lines 
proposed. 

The institutional advertising copy 
previously prepared has been gener- 
ally distributed, and has been used by 
about fifty associations. ‘Four addi- 
tional sets have been published, and 
are being sold to local associations at 
not much more than actual cost. This 
copy furnishes enough matter of excel- 
lent quality for an educational cam- 
paign to last a year. At a meeting of 
the executive council in Pittsburgh last 
September, an important change was 
made, whereby local associations were 
authorized to retain the total amounts 
raised for advertising purposes, in- 
stead of remitting twenty-five per cent. 
to the National Association as previ- 
ously required. The use of the emblem 
was also granted to all members of 
local associations in good standing, re- 
gardless of any previous contribution 
to the advertising campaign. These 
concessions were intended to encour- 
age institutional advertising on the 
part of local associations and the more 
general use of the emblem. 

Good Publicity Secured 

The bureau has conducted a cam- 
paign of publicity by syndicating direct 
to the leading papers of the country 
various items of general interest. Such 
articles as “Our Nation’s Prodigality 
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a National Shame,” “A Search for Lost 
Policyholders,” and “Rich Widows Are 
Best Targets for Wallingfords,” have 
been published by influential papers in 
different sections, and over 6,000,000 
people in this country have had the 
opportunity to read them It is notice- 
able that leading papers and maga- 
zines, in their financial columns and 
in editorials, are testifying to the man- 
ifold service furnished by modern life 
insurance. I would call special atten- 
tion to an article in the August number 
of McClure’s, entitled “Big Policies 
That Protect Big Interests,” as a no- 
table example of brilliant publicity. 
Such articles evideuce the growing in- 
terest in life insurance, and are much 
more valuable than many times the 
same space devoted to advertising 
matter. We are also receiving a vast 


“amount of publicity in connection with 


the Detroit Salesmanship Congress, in 
which insurance, through the splendid 
services of President Woods and others, 
played a leading part. 

A decided unique and interesting 
campaign of advertising has been re- 
cently conducted by 131 banks through- 
out the country. While these finan- 
cial institutions have done much good 
to the business of life insurance by this 
method of advertising, they will un- 
doubtedly derive considerable benefit 
themselves. By encouraging their 
patrons to save in order to meet life 
insurance premiums, they are inculcat- 
ing habits of thrift that will make 
these patrons better customers. Banks 
and commercial agencies are also man- 
ifesting their appreciation of life in- 
surance by treating it as an important 
basis of credit, and the educative effect 
of their new attitude can scarcely b2 
over-estimated. 


Advertise in “Movies” 


The Atlanta association has just be- 
gun a twelve weeks’ campaign of in- 
stitutional advertising, using four of 
the leading moving picture theatres of 
the city for the purpose. 

One of the most important and popu- 
lar developments of the bureau has 
been the publication of the monthly 
“Bulletin.” Articles taken from these 
have been widely published, sometimes 
in the paid departments conducted by 
local associations, and occasionally as 
straight news. While the stories are 
designed to convey life insurance in- 
formation to lay readers by being 
copied in newspapers, it has been dis- 
covered that the same stories pre- 
sented by word of mouth are doubly 
effective. As a result, enough sub- 
scriptions for extra copies of the 
“Bulletin” have been secured to more 
than cover the total expense of their 
publication. By further increasing the 
sale of the “Bulletin,” they can be 
made more useful and a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the National As- 
sociation. Many general agents send 
copies of the “Bulletin” to their sub- 
agents, and several insurance com- 
panies supply them to their general 








agents and managers. There has lately 
developed a movement on the part of 
local associations to furnish the “Bulle- 
tin” to their members. 

A significant and far-reaching work 
of the bureau is the introduction of 
courses of life insurance instruction in 
the schools, colleges and universities 
of the country. This has been made 
possible by the completion of the 
Text-book of Insurance, writien by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, under the auspices 
of the National Association. Seventy 
such institutions, including the most 
important in the country, have estab- 
lished these courses, and many of them 
are already using our text-books. Hun- 
dreds of young men who have taken 
these courses have entered the ranks 
of life insurance salesmen with marked 
success. These things mean more to 
the elevation of life insurance in the 
estimation of the public than the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars 
through institutional advertising. By 
a fortunate arrangement between Mr. 
Ensign and the publishers of the text- 
book, the bureau has its exclusive sale 
to insurance agents and companies. 
About 1,500 copies have been sold 
through our bureau alone, at a profit 
of more than $1,000. ‘The text-book, 
therefore, is not only accomplishing a 
most important work in our educa- 
tional program, but is contributing a 
substantial amount to the support of 
the bureau. 


Has Broad Influence 

The officers of the National Associa- 
tion and the Education and Conserva- 
tion Committee have realized for some 
time the need of a primer on life in- 
surance for use in connection with our 
present text-book. After conference 
with the executive council and others, 
President Woods has been authorized 
to arrange with Mr. William Alexan- 
der to write this book, the same to be 
published directly by, and solely under 
the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Mr. Alex- 
ander is a man of broad vision and 
wide experience, both as an author and 
instructor, and is eminently qualified 
to do this work. 

The bureau’s valuable exhibit at this 
convention visualizes its various ac- 
tivities, and contains numerous books 
and pamphlets relating to its work. 
Many forms of advertisements are 
here conveniently arranged for inspec- 
tion. A supply of the new “Bulletin” 
buttons, the text-book and other pub- 
lications of the National Association 
are on hand and offered for sale. To 
demonstrate that institutional adver- 
tising is being taken up by other 
trades and professions, the exhibit 
illustrates how the churches are adver- 
tising collectively, how fruit dealers 
have clubbed together for advertising 
purposes, and how manufacturers have 
established a co-operative advertising 
scheme. 


Other Activities 
Other accomplishments of the bureau 
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have been the publication of the chart, 
“Life Insurance as a Life Vocation”; 
of the booklet, “Institutional Advertis- 
ing as Applied to Life Insurance”; the 
reprinting of President Woods’ article. 
“Our Country’s Prodigality a National 
Shame”; the gathering of material on 
efficiency methods of a non-partisan 
nature; co-operation with Boards of 
Charities in securing information re- 
garding the part that life insurance 
plays in preventing dependency and 
delinquency; and devising ways and 
means for promoting this work. 

When the bureau was first estab- 
lished, it was realized that it consti- 
tuted a new departure, and that to 
work out the proposition on a practi- 
cal basis, with the limited funds at 
our disposal, was a large undertaking. 
A budget was adopted, which has not 
been exceeded in any particular, and 
Wwe are now receiving revenue from 
sources not originally contemplated. 
Practically every phase of the work 
las been covered except such measures 
as were’ financially or physically im- 
possible. 

The expense of conducting the bu- 
reau has, until recently, been paid out 
of a special fund contributed by the 
associations which conducted local ad- 
vertising campaigns. As this source 
of income is no longer available, its 
operations should be financed here- 
after from the general treasury. The 
bureau is now firmly established on a 
practical working basis, and is render- 
ing a service to the National Associa- 
tion which can scarcely be computed. 
I would recommend, therefore, that 
Mr. Ensign and the Education and 
Conservation Committee be authorized 
and instructed to continue its develop- 
ment along the lines which have al- 
ready proved so beneficial and helpful. 
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Co-operation Between 
Banks and Insurance 





GREAT POSSIBILITIES IN TWO 


BUSINESSES 


L. J. Davis, of St. Louis, Says It’s a 
Natural Affiliation—Early Objec- 
tions Swept Away 


J. Lionberger Davis, vice-president 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Co., told 
of the excellent results from the co- 
operation between the savings banks 
and life insurance which resulted. in 
great mutual advantage. Extracts 
from Mr. Davis’ address are given be- 
low: 

Great Period of Co-operation 


This is an age of co-operation. Never 
before have there been such combina- 
tions of forces, both for good and for 
evil, as during the last quarter of a 
century. We have seen the growth 
and unification of great nations ana 
the alliance of nations for war. We 
have watched the formation of great 
combinations of capital and of labor. 
We have witnessed gigantic struggles 
between groups of contending nations 
and between the marshalled forces of 
labor and capital. Some of us have 
almost feared the tendency towards 
combinations, realizing that in union 
there is danger as well as strength. 

In the field of insurance the fear of 
oppression or abusé was responsible 
for limitations imposed by law on the 
amount of business your companies 
might write. Many years ago the same 
fear caused the disestablishment of 
our National bank; and a few years 
ago made it impossible to create any 
centralized banking system when a re- 
form in our currency system becam2 
imperative. 

As a nation we have not yet out- 


grown our apprehensions about trusts 
and the centralization of governmental 
powers. And yet every thoughtful man 
must realize that the path of progress 
lies along the lines of greater co-opera- 
tion. 

What, for example, would we do for 
our widows and orphans if it were not 
for life insurance? And how could 
there be life insurance without the 
co-operation of millions of men and 
women? Think for a moment what it 
would mean if each of us had to save 
for our dependents after we are gone 
without the aid of insurance. And if 
we had no savings banks the strain 
on most of us would be well nigh un- 
bearable. 


A Natural Affiliation 


Having discovered and demonstrated 
the great advantage of pooling our 
risks and savings what is more natural 
than that insurance companies and 
savings banks should see the advan- 
tage to them, and to all of us in a 
closer co-operation. Already they have 
a community of interest in their in- 
vestments for both have invested the 
funds entrusted to them in the same 
general character of securities. 

But it remained for the present year 
to see a campaign started which has 
for its object the working of insurance? 
company and savings bank hand in 
hand for more business and greater 
service. The St. Louis Union Bank in 
this city published last spring a series 
of advertisements in the press of St 
Louis, pointing out the advantages of 
life insurance and suggesting a way 
to save the money to pay for the pre- 
miums. The idea was revolutionary in 
one sense and yet in spite of the fear 
of many bankers it was a sound one 
because in harmony with that tendency 
toward co-operation which is so char- 
acteristic of the present time. 

The insurance companies had con- 
ducted a successful campaign of com- 
munity advertising in which many 


companies: joined to promote the busi- 
ness of life insurance generally. The 
companies learned that what is good 
for each is good for all and that what 
is harmful for one is bad for all—a 
lesson we might all learn in our na- 
tional life with profit to all of us. 


Mistaken Objections 


It remained, however, for the St. 
Louis bank to extend the principle to 
its campaign and the results, as per- 
haps you know, have not been dis- 
appointing either to the insurance com- 
panies or to the banks. In fact the 
idea spread and one or more banks in 
131 cities throughout the country con- 
ducted similar advertising campaigns. 
But in addition to the benefit to the 
immediate beneficiaries of the cam- 
paign is the wider result of such a pro- 
gram. When the campaign was started 
there were protests from bankers voic- 
ing the belief, which is all too preval- 
ent, that what benefits a competitor 
must hurt one’s own business. The de- 
struction of such a belief, if nothing 
else were accomplished, would be a 
distinct step forward in our economic 
thought. If a closer co-operation be- 
tween insurance companies and savings 
banks can be brought about so that 
each may increase its service and both 
may be aided in guarding the savings 
of our people this nation may yet be 
encouraged to become thrifty instead 
of extravagant. That thrift is a vir- 
tue which America has yet to acquire 
is realized by all. 

It is significant that in the United 
States, where wages are notoriously 
high, only 99 people out of each 1,000 
have savings accounts, whereas in Aus- 
tralia there are 300; in England 302; 
in Germany 317; in France 346; in 
Belgium 397, and in Switzerland 554. 
It is also significant that in Germany, 
France, England and Japan, the num- 
ber of depositors is greater than in 
the United States, and that in Ger- 
many the aggregate amount of savings 


deposits is almost as large as the ag- 
gregate in the United States, although 
Germany’s population is only about 
two-thirds as large as our own. 


Responsibility With Co-operation 


Of all the great industrial nations 
ours has been the last to establish 
systems of workmen’s compensation, 
and in many of our States, notably in 
Missouri, the old common law of lia- 
bility still exists. We have practically 
no public system of sickness, unem- 
ployment, old age or widows’ insur- 
ance or pensions, so that the insurance 
companies and savings banks have op- 
portunities and duties which are great- 
er than perhaps we realize. It may 
seem a surprising thing to say, but the 
banks and insurance companies are 
performing services which are educa- 
tional in every sense of that word and 
are doing more a thousand times than 
any other agency to reduce poverty. 
Insurance companies have been invalu- 
able aids in promoting public health 
measures, and in this city, as in others, 
one company was a powerful instru- 
ment in the fight for better housing 
conditions. 

With such opportunities for service, 
with the strength which comes from 
the co-operation of millions, comes the 
great responsibility which rests upon 
all of us who are connected with in- 
surance company or savings bank. We 
lave the duty of making thrift a na- 
tional characteristic, we have the duty 
of safeguarding the millions of the sav- 
ings of the nation and we have the 
duty of so conducting the business of 
which we are trustees and executives 
that the greatest service to our policy- 
holders and depositors can be rendered. 

We hear a great deal about philan- 
thropy, we see great charities and 
foundations grow among us and we 
read of great benefactions; but how 
many of us realize that the best form 
of philanthropy is a useful business 
honestly and intelligently conducted? 
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Many Laws Panind 
Only Few Drastic 


NEW MEASURES SUMMARIZED 
BY STATES 





Henry J. Powell Reports on Legisla- 
tive Activity—Few Bills 
Affected Agents 





The usual quota of new laws was en- 
acted during the past year, but few of 
these affected agents. Henry J. Powell, 
chairman of the committee on laws and 
legislation said that the Legislatures of 
the sixteen (16) States which convened 
this year in either regular or special 
sessions, and the Congress of the United 
States, imposed upon those who are 
concerned in following insurance legis- 
lation the necessity of reviewing about 
720 bills. The States in which regular 
sessions were held are Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Virginia. Those in which extra sessions 
were held are California, Illinois, Ok- 
lahoma, South Dakota and Tennessee. 
Of the more than 700 bills introduced, 
about 128 were enacted. Many of these, 
while relating in some manner to the 
subject of insurance, either do not af- 
fect life companies or apply only to 
domestic companies or domestic af- 
fairs in which foreign life companies 
are not concerned. The number which 
may be regarded as of interest to life 
insurance companies is approximately 
32. The following is a brief summary 
of the character of these: 


Summary of Legislation 


In Kentucky: Senate 131 was passed 
requiring and providing for the regis- 
tration of legislative counsel and legis- 
lative agents and defining and prohib- 
iting corrupt lobbying. It prohibits any 
person employed as legislative counsel 
or agent rendering any service as such 
otherwise than by appearing before a 
committee of the Legislature and doing 
work incident thereto. 

A measure on the same subject, some- 
what similar in its terms was passed 
in Mississippi, being Senate 36. 

In Louisiana: two bills amending 
present statutes were passed: One, 
House 242, making dividends as well as 
the proceeds and the avails of life in- 
surance companies, including fraternal 
and co-operative health and accident 
insurance, exempt from debts except 
those secured by pledge on the policy; 
the other, House 434, providing that no 
statement or statements not endorsed 
on or attached to the policy of life in- 
surance, shall be used in defence of 
the claim thereunder. 


Maryland 

Legislation in Maryland included the 
enactment of Senate 400, prohibiting 
misrepresentation of the terms, bene- 
fits or privileges of any policy of in- 
surance and the “twisting” of life, 
health and accident policies; 

Senate 401, amending the provisions 
relating to the licénsing of agents and 
solicitors, prescribing the conditions 
upon which such licenses may be is- 
sued, the qualifications required of the 
applicants for licenses, and conferring 
upon the Commissioner power to revoke 
such licenses for cause after notice and 
hearing; 

Senate 403, so amending the law re- 
lating to insurance brokers as to pro- 
vide for the licensing of brokers’ so- 
licitors; 

House 285, providing for the valuation 
of bonds or other evidences of debt held 
by life insurance companies, if amply 
secured and not in default of interest, 
by the amortization method; 

Senate 456, regulating the sale of 
stock and the promotion of insurance 
companies; 

Senate 455, extending the prohibition 
against making a false or dishonest 
claim against an insurance company so 
as to apply to the “assured or other 


persons” as well as an agent, collector 
or physician. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts enacted House 761 au- 
thorizing the substitution of an inspec- 
tion of employes and their environ- 
ments in the case of group insurance 
policies covering less than 100 lives, for 
the medical examinations required of 
individual applicants; 

Senate 133, requiring policies of life 
or endowment insurance, other than in- 
dustrial, providing for loan or surren- 
der values to contain a provision for 
deferring at the option of the company 
the granting of a loan except one to 
pay premiums, and the payment of sur- 
render values for a period not exceed- 
ing ninety (90) days, with a reciprocal 
provision applicable to foreign insur- 
ance companies. 

Senate 383, permitting life insurance 
companies to provide in their policies 
for the payment of a larger sum if 
death is caused by accident than if it 
resulted from other causes. 

Mississippi 

The Mississippi Legislature, by en- 
acting House 373, amended the provi- 
sions of law relating to the taxation of 
life insurance companies so as to fix 
the limit to which the premium tax may 
be reduced by the credits allowed to an 
amount equal to 1% per cent. of gross 
premiums. 

By the enactment of Senate 594 so 
amended the annual statement require- 
ment as to include a report of the com- 
pany’s entire amount of its reserves on 
policies of Mississippi residents; and 
an itemized statement of its Mississippi 
securities. 

It also passed House 364, providing 
that in actions against insurance com- 
panies, service of process may be made 
upon ‘the Insurance Commissioner. 


New York 


New York amended several provisions 
of its statutes pertaining to domestic 
companies by passing the following 
numbered bills: 

Senate 740, increasing the contin- 
gency reserve permitted to be accumu- 
lated and maintained by life companies 
whose policy reserves exceed $20,000,- 
000, the increases proceeding. in an as- 
cending scale reaching the fixed limit 
of 7% per cent. of policy reserves as 
the maximum measure for the contin- 
gency reserve which may be maintained 
by a company whose reserves aggregate 
more than $50,000,000; 

Senate 741, changing the concession 
with respect to stock life companies 
which have mutualized in the provision 
fixing the limitation of expenses so as 
to permit them to incur a total expen- 
diture exceeding such limitation not 
greater than 6 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate net premiums; 

Senate 891, extending five (5) years, 
the period of time in which companies 
must dispose of corporation stocks 
owned by them; 

House 1531, raising the limit of the 
amount of new business which may be 
written in any year by companies hav- 
ing not in excess of $600,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. The increase is 5 
per cent. of the total amount of insur- 
ance in force, December 31 of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Virginia 

The Virginia Legislature dealt with 
the question of defence in case of sui- 
cide by enacting House 83, providing 
that “it shall be no defence that the 
insured committed suicide or was put to 
death by execution under the law un- 
less there be in the body of the policy 
an express limitation or provision to 
the contrary, in which event such limi- 
tation or provision, if otherwise valid, 
shall apply.” - 

It also amended the law regulating 
the promotion or sale of stock of an 
insurance company by passing House 
84, requiring the procurement of a li- 
cense from the Insurance Commissioner 
by the salesman or promoter and an 

(Continued on page 20) 
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High Value of Life 
Insurance as Credit 


ENDORSED BY Y CREDIT MEN AS 
WELL AS BANKS 





Notable Instances of Importance 
Placed Upon Adequate Life Insur- 
ance in Business 





That life insurance has come to have 
an important place in business credit 
was shown by Neil D. Sills, former 
president of the association, and now 
chairman of the committee on exten- 
sion of the use of life insurance for 
credit. He told in detail how the 
banks and even credit men were plac- 
ing more reliance on adequate life in- 
surance as a factor in business. Mr. 
Sills’ report, in part, is given below: 


Death a Credit Hazard 


Man’s credit is built on the four Cs, 
character, capacity, capital and col- 
lateral. Character and ability, which 
are the bed-rock of business progress, 
lose by death much of their financial 
value, so that death is a real credit 
hazard which can and should be cov- 
ered by life insurance. 


Bankers realize that one of their 
hardest tasks is to prevent temporary 
loans from becoming permanent, and 
they are now endorsing life insurance 
as never before, because experience 
has shown that by means of its values 
it makes provision for the liquidation 
of the bank loans, it protects the bank 
in case of premature death, and it has 
done more than any other thing to 
successfully solve one of the greatest 
of all banking problems; namely, get- 
ting the people into the habits of fru- 
gality and thrift. 


Makes Habit of Thrift 


Easy credit causes many failures in 
life. When a debt is created, plans 
and provision for its payment should 
at the same time be made. It is be- 
coming widely known and recognized 
that the simplest and best way to make 
this provision is by means of a life 
insurance policy. The Hon. Harvey L. 


Cooper, president of the Maryland 
State Bankers’ Association, said re- 
cently: “Personally I am of the opin- 


ion that nothing the banks could do 
would do as much to convert spend- 
thrifts into capitalists as to insist more 
or less uniformly that borrowers should 
carry a reasonable amount of life in- 
surance protection on the plan to 
liquidate loans in a reasonable length 
of time, that a better and surer provi- 
sion for the payment of a debt can 
better be made by a policy of life in- 
surance than in any other way, and 
that the insistance on life insurance by 
bankers not only gives them greater 
security, but what is even more im- 
portant tends to inculcate that habit 
of thrift and frugality which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the wealth of a 
nation.” 

The Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, said: “When a man comes 
to us to borrow money, we want to 
know how much life insurance he car- 
ries, not so much because of its bear- 
ing on his financial power, but as an 
indication of his type of mind, for the 
type of mind that induces a man to 
insure his life, is the type of mind 
which makes for success in business.” 


Aids Community Standing 


The thinking credit men of the finan- 
cial world are learning to consider not 
only a man’s property and the profi- 
tableness of his business, but are be- 
ginning to look well into those qual- 
ities that have led to his success, and 
the amount and kind of life insurance 
that he carries and to whom payable 
unfolds much valuable information 
which will more and more, as time 
goes on, afford an excellent credit 
rating. The day is fast approaching, 
if it is not already here, when public 


knowledge of the amount of insurance 
that a man is carrying will contribute 
much to his. credit standing in the 
community. And why not? For the 
average man who insures seeks no 
personal profit nor advantage for him- 
self, but strives to protect his credit, 
shield his family, and smooth for them 
the rough financial places in life after 
he has passed beyond the realm of per- 
sonal activity. The power in man’s 
heart that moves him to take life in- 
surance is love for his family, regard 
for his credit, and provision for his 
old age. The financial world is rec- 
ognizing that those qualities of heart 
and mind are the best basis for credit. 

With the coming of the Federal Re- 
serve banks dawned a new day in our 
credit world. Strong financial men 
were put in charge, and they soon 
discovered that there was urgent and 
growing need of an improvement in 
the character of statements commonly 
furnished to bankers and others for 
purposes of obtaining credit. Each of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks pre- 
pared statement blanks for their mem- 
ber banks to have filled out by bor- 
rowers, and in these blanks we get a 
glimpse of the value they attach to 
life insurance as credit. The follow- 
ing are the questions asked regarding 
life insurance by the different Federal 
Reserve banks: 

Reserve Banks’ Questions 

San Francisco—Individual and part- 

nership statements: “Amount of life 


insurance carried? 4 Raa ha To whom 
es 
Dallas—Farmers, stockmen and in- 


“Amount of insur- 
In 


dividual statements: 
ance carried on my Wee We vaiies 
favor of 

Minneapolis—Individual statement: 
“Amount of life insurance? $...... 
Who is beneficiary? ........ ” Firm 
statement: “Insurance on lives of part- 
ners (payable to the firm)? $...... 
Corporation: “Amount of insurance 
carried on lives of officers and direc- 
tors in favor of corporation? $...... 
It is interesting to note that in these 
blanks, under the heading “Assets” is 
listed “Cash surrender value of life 
insurance.” 

Kansas City—Partnership statement: 
“Is there any life insurance carried 
by any partner or by the partnership 
on the life of any partner in favor of 
the partnership? If yes, give 
name of company Upon whose 
life? Aspount? §...:.. ”  Tn- 
dividual statement: “State amount of 
life insurance carried $...... Name 
of company To whom payable? 
Gobet Present aggregate cash sur- 
render value of all life insurance 
policies carried $...... ” Merchants 
statements: “Do you carry life insur- 
OT casas If yes, state amount 
Present cash surrender value 
Name of company ...... To 
whom payable in case of death? ..... i 
Corporation statement: “Does your 
corporation carry insurance in its favor 
on the lives of its officers? ...... If 
yes, give name of company 
Upon whose life? ...... Amount $..... 
What is the present cash surrender 
value of such policies? isucip as Date 
of policies 

‘Boston—Corporation and firm state- 
ments: “Insurance, state kind 
Amount $...... 

Philadelphia—Firm 
statements: “Insurance, 
ee Amount $..... 

Atlanta—Individual statement: 
“Amount of life insurance carried? 
To whom payable? 
Corporation: “Amount of all other in- 
surance carried $...... 

New York—Individual statement: 
“Amount of life insurance carried? 


ee 


ee eeee 


and corporation 
state kind 


iin cian Who is beneficiary? ...... 
Corporation: “Amount of life insur- 
ance in favor of company 6...... ™ 


Firm statement: “Amount of life in- 
surance in favor of firms’ 
Chicago—Under assets, asked for 
the amount of interest, insurance, etc. 
St. Louis—Nothing about life insur- 
ance, 


Cleveland suggests that the  bor- 
rowers put on the back of the state- 
ment the amount and kind of insur- 
ance carried. 

Richmond—Corporation, partnership 
and manufacturing concern statements: 
“Do you carry life insurance on any 
of the officers, managers or partners 
of your concern? ...... Name of per- 
_____ aeteteer Kind of insurance? ..... 
Amount $...... ” Individual statement: 
“Do you carry life insurance? ...... 
Name of company Amount $..... 
Name of beneficiary ...... ad 

Ask Definite Questions 

From the above you will see that 
the Federal Reserve banks at San 
Francisco, Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, New York and Richmond 
all ask very definitely about the bor- 
rower’s life insurance, and Minne- 
apolis places among assets the cash 
surrender value of life insurance, and 
Kansas City asks for the present ag- 
gregate cash surrender value of all 
life insurance policies carried. Boston 
and Philadelphia ask for a statement 
of the kind and amount of insurance 
carried, and Cleveland suggests that 
the amount and kind of insurance 
carried be put on the back of their 
statements, all of which, of course, 
brings out a list of the life insurance. 
Chicago, among assets, asks for insur- 
ance, which includes life. 

St. Louis does not in its statement 
cover life insurance. 

The Royal, one of the largest banks 
in Canada, asks in its private and 
confidential statement: “Total amount 
of life insurance carried? $...... “ 

New Bankers Blank 

The American Bankers’ Association 
is now getting out a new model blank, 
which I understand includes several 
questions about life insurance. 

In 1910 Mr. Tom Randolph, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, said: “In September 
and November of that year my bank 
had collected from insurance com- 
panies a total of $360,900 on insurance 
on lives of debtors, and that it is our 
bank’s policy to have their debtors in- 
sure their lives to the fullest extent 
possible and practicable, and it is 
something that we do not hesitate to 
advise. We consider it a protection 
to a man’s collateral in case of his 
death, and it is undoubtedly a protec- 
tion tc his creditors.” 

James Forgan, president in 1911 of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
stated: “We have frequently realized 
the benefit of insurance in our favor 
on lives of our debtors.” 

Joseph W. Harriman, president of the 
Harriman National Bank of New York, 
states that his bank makes it a practice 
not only to make inquiry as to life in- 
surance, but also urges it both for per- 
scnal and business reasons, and in spe- 
cial cases demands it in protection of 
credit extended. 

Used as Safeguard 

J. Adam Brown, president of the New 
Netherland Bank of New York City, 
says: “So far as this bank is concerned, 
we know that life insurance is an ex- 
cellent safeguard, and we are con- 
stantly recommending it with success 
to our borrowers. In three instances 
with us it has worked out in a decided 
beneficial way for the bank. In two of 
the three cases where the death of a 
partner has occurred, it has enabled 
the concern to go on with its business 
without any question of withdrawing 
capital by reason of the death. In the 
third instance, after the payment of a 
claim of this bank, there was nine 
thousand dollars turned back to the 
estate, which was practically the only 
thing the corporation had, because the 
estate turned out to be so terribly in- 
solvent.” 

E. S. Rothchild, president of the Pub- 
lic Bank of New York City, says: “One 
of our very desirable patrons carries 
$250,000 insurance, which in the event 
of his death insures to his heirs and 
not to his business. We have insisted 
upon his taking out a fifty thousand 
dollar policy for the benefit of his busi- 


ness, and in case of his demise the 
business doubtless would be protected 
to that degree. We are decidedly in 
favor of that character of insurance, 
ard I recommend it to all of our pat- 
rons, and in many instances require it 
before we make a loan.” 
Only Means of Replacing Men 

Chas. M. Sawyer, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
says: “We are of the personal opinion 
that paper presented by a party carry- 
ing life insurance is just that much 
9 than the paper of one who does 
not.” 

R. H. Hemphill, Manager Credit Bur- 
eau, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
says: “In our opinion 95 per cent. of 
the elements of success in any business 
originate in the personality of the man- 
agement, to replace the loss of which 
life insurance offers the only medium. 
We therefore regard life insurance as 
a necessary addition to the intangible 
assets of any business venture.” 

Over forty bankers in the City of 
New York have gone on record to the 
importance and necessity of life insur- 
ance for the protection of the business 
interests of the country. 

Many of the mercantile agencies are 
now stating in their reports the facts 
regarding a man’s life insurance. On 
the Pacific coast, and in other sections 
of the country, Dun and Bradstreet 
are requiring their clients in making 
up their statements to give the amount 
of life insurance carried, and the name 
of the beneficiary. 

Used in Credit Reports 

The National Association of Credit 
Men at their 21st annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, June 16, 1916, passed a reso- 
lution recommending that mercantile 
agencies when preparing reports on 
merchants or enterprises should state 
whether or not the merchants have 
taken out life insurance for the benefit 
of the business. 

Many of the bonding companies are 
now asking applicants for bonds, how 
much life insurance they carry, and to 
whom is it payable? 

Nearly every day now life insurance 
is proving its value ag credit. Some 
time ago Charles J. Devlin, one of the 
wealthiest men in Kansas failed, and 
with him went the First National Bank 
of Topeka and one Kansas City bank. 
While the papers were being prepared 
to surrender his insurance policies Mr. 
Devlin died, and left $667,000 of life in- 
surance, payable to the First National 
Bank of Topeka, thus enabling the bank 
to pay all of its depositors and have a 
surplus. 

James Park, Jr., way back in the 70s, 
when building the big steel plant, put 
is: all of his own money, and borrowed 
extensively from his friends, whom he 
protected by means of life insurance. 

Some Notables Insured 

John Wanamaker, with his three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand, and his son, 
Redman Wanamaker, with his four mil- 
lion of life insurance, show how much 
they appreciate its value as credit. 

Harry G. Selfridge carried one mil- 
lion when establishing his American 
Department Stores in London. 

Charles Netcher of Chicago, carried 
five hundred thousand. He died while 
enlarging his big department store, and 
the insurance money enabled his wife 
to carry on the business. 

The payment of one million dollars 
insurance on the death of F. H. Peabey, 
a grain elevator man of Minneapolis, 
was a great help to his company. The 
policies became a claim within two 
years 

The one and a half million dollars 
of insurance recently paid on the death 
of Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, is 
very familiar to you all. 

According to Bradstreet’s report there 
were 21,651 failures in the United 
States and Canada during 1915. of 
these failures 20,251, over 93 per cent. 
were capitalized for $5,000 or less. 
Some of these failures were due to the 
death of the principal man, which fail- 
ures could have been avoided had suffi- 
cient life insurance been carried. It 

(Continued on page 19) 
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President Woods’ 


Recommendations 
(Continued from page 12) 
Should this permanent organization 
be effected, as it is confidently hoped 
it will be, good results must flow from 
it. A study by the life insurance com- 
panies together of the causes of fail- 
ures and success; of the classes from 
which failures and successes come; of 
the best sales methods that can be 
utilized in this or any other business, 
must bring about an elimination of a 
large part of the waste now going on 
and bring about in all companies, as it 
already has in some, and a more effi- 
cient and more profitable method = of 
the successful, less unhampered by the 
failures. 


Five Million New Policyholders for ’17 

It has been suggested that following 
the campaign of the Thrift Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
to secure during the current year 1,000,- 
000 new savings depositors previously 
having no savings bank account, that 
Life Insurance undertake a campaign 
for 1917 to secure a creditable number 
of new life insurance policyholders who 
now carry no insurance—the number to 
be reached should, of course, be care- 
fully ascertained, but it will probably 
approximate 5,000,000 new policyholders. 
This is a constructive, aggressive cam- 
paign, in which every kind of company 
—new and old, small and big, wherever 
located, ordinary or industrial—could 
take part. It would require little ex- 
pense other than a central bureau to 
which could be reported, as frequently 
as might be thought wise, the number 
of policyholders being secured by each 
company and the totals given out to 
each. Each company could make its 
own plans for securing its share of the 
total. The Presidents’ Association, the 
American Life Convention, companies 
associated with neither, all could join 
in this great American campaign at this 
opportune time when the saving of 
money is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant economic and even moral ques- 
tions before the American people. Such 
a campaign would lend itself to large 
publicity, as has been the case with the 
Thrift Campaign of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. Companies, separately 
or in groups might, if they chose, fol- 
low and even improve upon some of 
the methods of the present Thrift Cam- 
paign- which has_ secured _ publicity 
through newspapers and magazine ar- 
ticles, through moving picture scenarios 
and in other ways. Best of all, it would 
be a grand united movement for inter- 
esting every life insurance company in 
the United States, and if the suggestion 
meets with the encouraging response 
from the companies generally, it is cer- 
tain that the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciations would eagerly and zealously 
push it. There probably never was a 
time when the American people so much 
needed the incentive to save through 
their popular institution of life insur- 
ance, or when they were able to do so. 
and such a campaign could be under- 
taken, not only because of the ordinary 
incentive to secure a large amount o* 
business, but as indeed a patriotic move- 
ment at this time when national pre- 
paredness for the commercial war whick 
will follow the present one, requires 
Americans to be thrifty instead of ex- 
travagant, self-sacrificing instead of 
prodigal, foresighted not short sighted, 
conservative instead of speculative. 
Even though after mature consideration, 
it should not be deemed advisable to 
launch this propaganda during the pres- 
ent year, the idea can lose none of its 
merits, and, we believe, should be taken 
up as soon as the working machinery 
can be put in operation. 


Co-operation of Everybody 
Your president desires to express his 
appreciation of the forbearance of the 
membership of the Association gener- 
ally for oversight, neglects and for 

many important things omitted; 
To the chairman of committees who 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Life Insurance From 
Layman’s Standpoint 


OBJECTS TO CERTAIN TYPES OF 
AGENTS 








William C. Edgar Endorses Insurance 
if Only for Compulsory Savings 
Element 





Life insurance from the standpoint of 
the layman was presented by William 
C. Edgar, of Minneapolis, editor of the 
Northwestern Miller and the Bellman. 
Mr. ‘Edgar was enthusiastic in his sup- 
port of insurance and always tried, he 
said, to help agents, but there are cer- 
tain types of solicitors that he criti- 
cized severely. He said in part: 

To Help Against Inertia 

I can tell you nothing about your 
side of the insurance business, but as 
one who, for more than thirty years, 
has been on the firing line as a target 
for the insurance sharpshooter, keen on 
hitting the bull’s eye and thereby bag- 
ging the premium, I may possibly be 
able to give you a hint or two, drawn 
from experience on the other—the in- 
sured’s—side, touching the best kind 
of ammunition to use in order to get 
results and the sort of offensive that is 
most likely to prevail against the chief 
enemies of life insurance, the forces of 
indifference and inertia. 

If, in so doing, I can help any of you 
to secure .more business and. better 
business, I shall be very glad, and I 
shall feel that I have done a praise- 
worthy act, because I am one of the 
laymen who have a serious and pro- 
found respect for life insurance, who 
believe that it is one of the most use- 
ful, helpful and valuable agencies in 
existence for promoting human welfare 
in modern times. 

As showing that respect for the insti- 
tution and belief in its immense value 
to mankind are something more than 
platitudinous theories with me, I may 
be pardonea for claiming that what I 
preach, I practice. I am an editor and, 
as you are aware, editors are, both 
naturally and properly, comparatively 
peor men. In these days when multi- 
millionaires are a drug in the market, 
it is part of an editor’s distinction to 
be decently and respectably poor, which 
does not mean to be so poverty stricken 
as to be unable promptly to pay pre- 
miums. 

From an Editor’s Viewpoint 

Ours is a profession which, honorably 
and conscientiously followed, may re- 
sult in a competence, but can hardly 
lead to riches. No true editor would 
have it otherwise. In order that novices 
should rest under no misapprehension 
o: their future lot when approaching 
the scene of their daily labor, there 
should be this legend over each editor- 
ial portal: “All wealth abandon, ye who 
enter here.” 

It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause an editor may not hope by the 
legitimate practice of his calling to be- 
come “a malefactor of great wealth,” 
he must not necessarily be a gibbering 
idiot in business matters. A fair 
amount of editorial ability is not in- 
compatible with the kind of common- 
sense that makes reasonable provision 
for the future of one’s family and one’s 
self. Indeed, the more limited the 
earning capacity, the greater the need 
for such foresight. 

It required no great amount of dis- 
cernment for me to realize early in my 
career that the chances of amassing a 
fortune in my profession were exceed- 
ingly small. I also discovered very 
scon that I was not possessed of the 
saving temperament. It followed, logi- 
cally, that if I expected, as a result of 
my labors, to secure a sufficient com- 
petency to meet the requirements of 
advancing years, I must resort to the 
kind of enforced savings offered by life 
insurance, which gave protection to 
my family in the meantime, and at ma- 
turity of the policy gave me a fair 
return for the investment, should I sur- 
vive. 


Put Limit in Insurance 

I therefore insured my life at the be- 
ginning of my business life for as much 
as I could possibly afford, and with 
every advancing step in it I added more 
policies, being careful in every case to 
choose well-established companies of 
unquestioned reliability. As I came into 
relations of higher responsibility with 
tne company I served, and realized 
what this meant to it, I used my influ- 
ence to induce it to take out policies on 
my life payable to itself. For these it 
paid the premiums, and as these poli- 
cies mature, it fully realizes the wis- 
dom of this course. It therefore hap- 
pens that, for a man of my means and 
of my profession, I am now and have 
long been insured to an exceptionally 
heavy amount. 

The way has been long, and I confess 
that meeting these large premium pay- 
ments has frequently been burdensome 
and somewhat difficult, especially dur- 
ing the lean years of adverse condi- 
tions. Often I have been tempted to un- 
load by cancellations, and sometimes I 
have been obliged to borrow on my 
policies to meet an urgent demand, but 
convinced of the inherent soundness of 
my plan, for one of my temperament 
and occupation, I have continuously and 
consistently adhered to it, and the re- 
sults have been astonishingly satisfac- 
tory. 

Agent’s Word Always Good 

In but one instance only, due to the 
inadvertent misrepresentations of an 
agent for a company which at the time 
tacitly encouraged but, at maturity, 
coolly repudiated them, has a policy at 
expiration proved less than represented 
when written. In many cases the re- 
turns have exceeded anticipations. 

Thus, as a result of my own practi- 
cal experience, I speak of the service 
rendered by life insurance. It may be 
contended by shrewd financiers that the 
same amount paid for premiums, if in- 
vested at the ordinary rate of interest, 
would have brought larger returns. 
This may be true, but, as I have said, 
I am not blessed, or cursed, with the 
reuch-lauded saving habit, and the 
point?is that I would not have to set 
aside and invested the money. I would 
have spent it. Being obliged to pay the 
premiums or forfeit the policy, I paid 
ard continued to pay as the years went 
by, never once, even in the hardest 
times, suffering a policy to lapse. It 
was compulsory saving. 

Insurance Brought Satisfaction 

Another source of satisfaction and 
strength afforded by life insurance 
which no investment could have given 
was the knowledge, during all these 
years, that should I die those depend- 
ent upon me would be provided for. 

This gives courage and confidence to 
meet the exigencies of life. 

Expert Did Not Make Good 

Nor did I lack the assiduous and dis- 
interested attention of a so-called in- 
surance expert who, for a conditional 
ecnsideration, undertook to examine 
my policies and analyze their true in- 
wardness. He demonstrated that, by 
canceling most of them at their cash 
surrender value. securing a return of 
what was termed “my own money,” and 
takin& out instead “straight insurance,” 
payable at death, I could vastly im- 
prove my estate. This glib gentleman 
conducted his -verbal raid upon estab- 
lished insurance methods with great 
plausibility and an amazing arithmeti- 
eal alacrity which might well have 
overwhelmed the supposed comprehen- 
sion of the mere “literary feller.” In my 
case his efforts were unavailing, and to 
tke surprise of the “expert” I informed 
him that he had not proved his case 
and, therefore, had not earned his fee. 
When he demurred at my decision, by 
the assistance of my lawyer I easily 
convinced him that I was right, and he 
abandoned the claim as unprofitable. 

Do You Realize Possibilities? 

In my conclusions concerning life 
insurance, I can speak only from my 
own standpoint, not as an exceptional 
case, but as the average professional 
and business man, more or less well 
insured, looks upon the subject. 


Are you gentlemen really alive to the 
pcssibilities of your own business? Do 
you fully comprehend the responsibili- 
ties of your profession? Do you real- 
ize what well-conducted life insurance 
can do for the average business and 
professional man, and are you able to 
place these advantages coherently, 
logically, plainly and convincingly be- 
fore possible clients? Do you under- 
stand, as a necessary preliminary to 
successful solicitation, the mind and the 
thought of the professional and busi- 
ness man when he considers life insur- 
ance, not as a superficial luxury re- 
served for the rich and prosperous, by 
which more is added to a sufficiency 
for inheritors, but as a necessity, an 
asset, a source of strength and confi- 
dence, an inciter of courage, a strong 
bulwark against adversity, a helpful 
and inspiring influence in daily life, and 
an absolutely certain foundation on 
which to build a future competence, 
which means security and peace for old 
age? Are you merely holding down a 
well-paid job, taking what comes with 
it and from it perfunctorily, or are you 
making life insurance a profession, hon- 
oring it with all your mind and all your 
energies; giving your whole heart to 
it, making yourselves masters and not 
mere servants of your business? 

Many Agents Incapable 

Undoubtedly all those here present 
can answer such questions in the af- 
firmative—and yet there are others. 
From my own experience of those who 
have in the past approached me for the 
purpose of securing life insurance, I 
am convinced that a very large propor- 
tion are utterly incapable of conveying 
to an intelligent and receptive mind the 
faith that ought to be in them—but is 
not there. 

I sometimes wonder where some in- 
surance companies dig up their agents. 
Many of them seem to have been ex- 
humed from some prehistoric monu- 
ment erected to the mental incapacity 
of humanity as it existed in the dark 
ages. Many solicitors are full of insur- 
ance cant and the familiar trite plati- 
tvdes of the business; they repeat this 
patter like a child reciting a lesson 
committed to memory. An _ interrup- 
tion to their monologue throws them 
into utter confusion. They have no 
comprehensions of the true character 
of their own business and no idea of its 
real meaning; even a layman who car- 
ries a few policies can tell them more 
about life insurance than they know 
themselves. 

Such representatives merely spoil the 
prospects of able men in full command 
of their subject. Where, by stupid per- 
sistency and dogged insistence, they 
secure a reluctant policy for a thousand 
dcllars, a first class representative 
could have obtained not only a ten 
thousand dollar policy but, what is 
more important, the awakened and en- 
lightened and sympathetic understand- 
ing of the insured in the meaning and 
significance of sound life insurance and 
his enduring adherence to its princi- 


ples. 
“Get Rid of Deadwood” 


If I could venture to advise the insur- 
ance companies on their own business, 
I would say, “Get rid of the deadwood.” 
Cut out of your organizations, at least 
where they approach the insurable pub- 
lic, the lame, the halt and the blind, 
metaphorically speaking. Weed out the 
indifferents, the incompetents and the 
mere job holders. Take the remainder, 
who have the true spirit in them, and 
drill them up to the highest standards, 
give them the inspiration of sound in- 
surance doctrine, teach them the mean- 
ing of the profession of underwriting, 
make them masters of it, and recruit 
these forces from those who become 
life insurance agents, not because they 
want or need something to do, but be- 
cause they are impelled, indeed com- 
pelled, to follow this calling from a 
deep-rooted belief in its fundamental 
usefulness and high worthiness. 

Raps Part-Timer 

A man who attempts to sell. life insur- 
ance on the side has no proper place in 
modern business life. 


President Woods’ 


Recommendations 
(Continued from page 18) 


have in every way vigorously carried 
out the constructive movements of the 
Association; 

To the zealous and efficient Execu- 
tive Council who have so co-operated 
wholeheartedly with both criticism and 
advice with your president; 

To the thousands of members every- 
where who without desire for credit and 
at considerable sacrifice have furthered 
the Association’s work for life insur- 
ance; 

To your efficient Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. Ensign, always on the look- 
out for advancing the Association’s in- 
terest, economizing its expenditures, 
ably and willingly—not only executing 
the suggestions of the officers, but de- 
vising original and most effective meth- 
ods of extending the activities of the 
Association. 

The Future 

The value of the Association will de- 
pend not upon its past but upon its fu- 
ture work. The door of opportunity 
for Life Insurance has never been so 
widely open as now. The call for men 
of pre-eminent ability to enter this great 
field of service in this greatest business 
in the world is large. Notwithstanding 
the apparent disregard of human life 
throughout Europe we have a greater 
place than ever and our place is still 
strong. That progress during the twen- 
tieth century will be more humani- 
tarian than mechanical, as mechanical 
progress has marked the last century. 

The most valuable thing in the world 
is human life; the most valuable asset 
to society is the family; the greatest 
thing in the world, even in these days 
of strife, is still love. One of the great- 
est problems of society is to end pov- 
erty with all that it means in its in- 
fluence upon disease, ignorance, vice 
and crime. To dedicate one’s life to 
furthering this great American institu- 
tion of Life Insurance is well worth the 
while of the noblest men and women 
who desire to serve humanity—intel- 
ligently and well. The call is for men 
of heart, for men desiring to make not 
only a living but something more, de- 
siring to leave behind them asthe years 
pass, a record of life spent in doing 
work worth while, of supporting them- 
selves by serving others, and it is be 
lieved that the entire standard of men 
to be selected and to be trained for 
Life Insurance is on the verge of an- 
other revolution. If such progress be 
made in the next decade as has been 
made in the last, the standing of life 
insurance salesmen will have advanced 
more than we can appreciate. But there 
is every evidence that the advance will 
be greater; that Life Insurance will take 
the lead in discovering the better meth- 
ods of selecting men for a life work best 
fitted to them, and of training these 
men that they may become worthy rep- 
resentatives of American Life Insur- 
ance. 





High Value of Life 


Insurance as Credit 
(Continued from page 17) 
is very important for the principal man 
even in small concerns to carry busi- 
ness life insurance. It not only 
strengthens his credit, but often saves 
the business. 

Our work is one of service and edu- 
cation, and we should help business 
men to see the importance of insuring 
their future credit by taking their life 
insurance now when they can get it. 
Later, when their banks demand it, 
they may not be able to get it, and thus 
be refused the line of credit needed. 

The time is fast approaching when 
life insurance will be universally re- 
quired in connection with credit, and 
you and I will live to see the day when 
it will be considered almost a crime for 
a business man not to carry sufficient 
lite insurance to fully protect his cred- 
itors. 
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Many Laws Passed 
Only Few Drastic 
(Continued from page 16) 
investigation by the Commissioner of 
the’ record of the applicant for such 
license. 
Other States 

No important life insurance legisla- 
tion of general character was enacted 
in the State of Georgia, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, or South Carolina, and 
none in the States where special ses- 
sions were convened. 

The only legislative body remaining 
in session at this date, is the Congress 
of the United States, where a new Rev- 
enue Bill, H. R. 16763, is pending. Be- 
sides other features and omissions of 
a seriously objectionable character in 
the bill as reported, some of which, 
however, were subsequently changed, 
this measure proposes an increase of 
the corporation net income tax of 2 
per cent. and an additional tax of 50 
cents on each $1,000 of the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of corpora- 
tions. There is also pending in Con- 
gress H. R. 13391, authorizing national 
banks in small communities to act as 
agents in the writing of various kinds 
of insurance. 

Some Objectionable Bills 

Speaking generally it may be said 
that the legislation proposed this year 
was similar in character to that which 
ordinarily makes its appearance during 
legislative seasons, embracing bills reg- 
ulating the business of companies and 
their supervision; bills for taxation of 
premiums, income and franchises; bills 
dealing with reports to departments. 
policy provisions, service of process, 
venue and court proceedings, the ap- 
pointment and qualifications of agents, 
and other insurance subjects of equal 
importance; besides bills of general ap- 
plication which in some measure would 
affect insurance companies, such as gen- 
eral revenue measures and bills relat- 
ing to corporations. 

Among the bills introduced, but which 
through the efforts of those charged 
with the duty of following legislation 
of this character, did not become laws, 
were a number of highly objectionable 
ones. Without intending to give a com- 
plete enumeration of these, it may be 
proper to refer to a few of them. 

Proposition for compulsory invest- 
ment legislation appeared in but one 
State, Mississippi. Several bills of this 
character, but different in their terms, 
were introduced there. They were op- 
posed and defeated or withdrawn. 

Mississippi Tax Bill 

An income tax bill was introduced 
in Mississippi, requiring every person 
and every corporation residing or do- 
ing business in the State to pay a tax 
on all income in excess of $2,000. By 
its terms this measure would have 
reached life insurance companies and 
would have duplicated taxation of pre- 
miums. It provided for a graded rate 
of taxation, ranging from five (5) mills 
on the one dollar, where the income 
was less than $3,000, to five (5) cents 
on the one dollar where the income was 
in excess of $20,000. : 

A tax on all corporations not domi- 
ciled in the State, for the privilege of 
doing business therein, was proposed in 
Louisiana. This tax was 2 per cent. of 
all money or property taken out of the 
State. 

Another and far more drastic bill was 
introduced in the Legislature of this 
State, proposing a tax of 10 per cent. 
on all premiums collected in the State 
by non-resident life insurance compa- 
nies, and a tax of 5 per cent. on pre- 
miums of: domestic companies. This 
bill found but small favor with legis- 
lators. 

Against Foreign Companies 

In two States bills were proposed re- 
quiring that non-resident companies in- 
corporate in the State before being per- 
mitted to do business there. In one 
State, Louisiana, the bill applied only 
to capital stock companies engaged in 


the business of life insurance on the 
mutual plan. In the other State, Mis- 
sissippi, the bill required all corpora- 
tions doing a local or interstate busi- 
ness to incorporate under the laws of 
that State. The Louisiana bill was de- 
feated. The Mississippi bill was so 
amended as to make it clear it did not 
apply to life insurance companies. 

Your committee has worked jointly 
and harmoniously with the management 
and officials of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, to whom we are 
deeply grateful for the assistance and 
service rendered, not only to your com- 
mittee, but to the great brotherhood of 
life insurance and to the millions of 
policyholders throughout the land. 

In conclusion beg to state it is most 
gratifying to note the awakening of In- 
surance Commissioners everywhere to 
the importance of legislation relating to 
the licensing of agents and solicitors, 
prescribing the conditions upon which 
such licenses may be issued, the quali- 
fications required of the applicants for 
licenses, and conferring upon the com- 
missioner power to revoke such licenses 
for cause after notice and hearing, and 
we strongly recommend that Associa- 
tion men everywhere lend their infiu- 
ence and support to those Commission- 
ers who are endeavoring to have such 
laws enacted. 


Suggests Changes in 
Membership Rules 


(Continued from page 13) 
condition until a few months ago. 
Now we may have at our tongues’ end, 
if we wish, sufficient good reasons for 


association membership to convince 
any individual who is equipped with 
normal auditory faculties. Former 


National President Charles W. Scovel, 
in collaboration with President Woods, 
has produced a score of pointed and 
pewerful reasons for membership in 
local associations. These were given 
on the first page of the April number 
of the “News,” and may be obtained 
from the office of the National Associa- 
tion, in the form of attractive folders, 
at nominal prices when ordered in large 
numbers. 

Half of Associations in Arrears 

Since April, up to date, 13,300 copies 
of this folder have been disposed of to 
the local associations. The correspond- 
ing secretary is still prepared to fill 
any order that may be sent to him. 

Section I of article 8, presents other 
difficulties which are more or less em- 
barrassing and confusing. This section 
states, in substance, that local asso- 
ciations shall remit their annual dues 
on June 1, each year and that failure 
to pay such dues by July 1, shall work 


a forfeiture of membership. On June 
1, of this year, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Corresponding Secretary 
had sent out the forms necessary for 
dues, with full instructions, not over 
six associations had remitted their an- 
nual dues. On July 1, after the Corre. 
sponding Secretary had sent a number 
of letters to the officers of each delin- 
quent association, approximately 50 per 
cent. of the local associations were still 
in arrears. In view of the Membership 
Contest, many of the associations had 
deferred remitting dues until delin- 
quent members had paid, as such asso- 
ciations were anxious to appear favor- 
ably with other associations in their 
respective districts. It was also decid. 
ec that the Membership Contest should 
extend to August 1, and to permit loca] 
associations to make supplementary re- 
ports of their membership. In one or 
two instances a few days after June 1, 
meetings were held by one or two asso- 
ciations, and a large number of new 
members admitted to such local bodies. 


Amendment Needed 


The Constitution calls for the remit- 
tance of annual dues on the basis of 
membership as of June 1. Conse- 
quently, there was nothing in the Con- 
stitution which required annual dues 


(Continued on page 22) 








ness on the books. 


omplete Protection 


(Life, Accident, Health and Total Disability Combined) 


Solves Two Problems 


The Agent’s: 


It arouses curiosity, gets interviews, closes cases, keeps him 
from going stale, sells more life insurance, increases his earnings 
from fifty to two hundred per cent., meets the daily objection, 
“I am not interested”, or “There is nothing in it for ME.” 


The General Agent’s: 


Gets agents by reason of its human interest features, keeps 
them busy, makes them successful and happy, keeps them and 
you in close touch with your policyholders and keeps the busi- 
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LIVE DISCUSSIONS BY TELEGRAPH FROM CONVENTION FLOOR 





Income Insurance Comes to Front 
As Biggest Feature of Discussion 


Agents Neglecting Their Duty if They Don’t Sell “Income”’— 
Edwards Grows Eloquent in Impressing New Idea—Annuities 
Also Neglected—Good Selling Points From Mack, Tunmore 


and Others. 





(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 

The principal value of this morning’s 
discussion was to emphasize the need 
of income insurance and to impress up- 
or agents the necessity for selling it. 
In fact, it will be impossible for anyone 
attending this morning’s session to feel 
that he is not negligent to his duty if 
he does not sell it. 

Would Make “Income” Compulsory 

Charles Jerome Edwards, in charge 
of this part of the programme, even 
went to the extent of saying that if he 
were a legislature, he would pass laws 
making it impossible for any company 
to make a life insurance settlement ex- 
cept with an annual income maturity, 
the assured, of course, being some one 
who intended to benefit another. He 
would not interfere of course with busi- 
ness or corporation settlements as now 
made. 

In taking the chair, Mr. Edwards 
started with the thought behind the 
applicant for life insurance, and he 
treated that thought as sentimentally 
and as dramatically and as powerful as 
possible. The average man takes out 
insurance to do his duty. It is up to 
tne agent to see that the assured does 
his duty right, and that his insurance 
will provide the benefits which the as- 
sured wants bestowed on others if he 
dies. 

The average agent sells life insurance 
because he knows it is a good thing, 
but as to just how good a thing it 
really can be, he does not always bear 
in mind. 

Not Luxury, But Protection Against 
Want 

Above all other things life insurance 
suould not be sold as a luxury. It 
must be sold to make absolute provis- 
ion against want. When a man insures 
hie life making his wife, aged 35, his 
mother aged 65 or his child aged five, 
the beneficiary he should look ahead 
and try to picture what will happen to 
that wife, that mother or that child in 
fifteen years in event of his death. He 
pictured the favorite daughter, brought 
up with all comforts, but forced to go 
behind a hardware counter in order to 
exist; he showed the mother who had 
made every sacrifice of a social nature 
only to find herself facing a poorhouse 
or work at an age when a few dollars a 
month even would drive away the 
clouds; he pictured a man’s wife in 
case of adversity. Every man wants to 
help someone, has sacrifices to make. 

Income Policy the Solution 

‘How then to meet the conditions. 
What more unhappy, unholy spectacle in 
all life than that of some one that we 
thought we were helping, but who is 
helpless after we are gone? Mr. Ed- 
wards’ solution was the income policy. 

It’s As Sure as Rent Day 

When on the shoals of adversity $25 
or $50 a month will be worth more 
than $200 or $500 a month is in days of 
prosperity. It is up to every agent to 
see that the $25 or $50 a month shall 
be forthcoming. Income policies should 
be sold not to supplement, but to guar- 
antee work the life companies are do- 
ing. He expounded on the monthly in- 
come. It cannot be taken away from 
the widow. It is not taxed. It is ex- 
empt from many things. It is as regu- 
lar as the coming of your rent bill in 
a Park avenue apartment house. 

Edwards Pulls the Heartstrings 

When Mr. Edwards is eloquent there 
are none more eloquent, and when he 
talks of the beloved mother or weeping 
widow it sounds just like a brand new 


thought, and also explains why he per- 
senally can sell so much life insurance 
because he has the real life insurance 
idea of protection. 

Annuities Are Neglected 

Leaving the subject of income policies 
he took up the question of annuities. 
He thought it strange that more of them 
are not sold. Everybody admits they 
are a good thing and lets it go at that. 
He thought that every life insurance 
agent would be better off with an an- 
nuity policy, because, “while we are 
the hardest working men in the world 
and do more good than any other men 
in the world and are most forceful of 
all men, there is no telling what will 
happen to us.” 

A Slap at the Antis 

The Convention agreed with Mr. Ed- 
wards in bearing testimony to the 
merits of life insurance, the agents 
cheering him. Mr. Edwards ended his 
forceful talk by declaring he believed 
ia suffrage and women’s rights, conclud- 
ing with this little dig: 

“They say that women do not know 
anything about finance and investments 
and every woman needs a guardian, 
Well, I believe that men do not know 
much about finance either and that 99 
per cent. of them need a guardian.” 

Cheers from both men and women. 

Tunmore Discusses Income 

John S. Tunmore, of Provident Life 
and Trust, Brooklyn, discussed income 
insurance from dollars and sense view 
peint. The argument has been made 
that it is difficult to sell income for 
small amounts, but Mr. Tunmore de- 
monstrated that a $2,500 policy will 
provide a $35 monthly income, $5,000 
policy a $50 monthly income. 

Who'll Be the Widow’s Adviser 

Millard W. Mack, of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, Cincinnati, hit the 
kernel of the income nut when he told 
some of his experiences illustrating 
the secret fear that men have as to 
who will be their widows’ advisers when 
they are gone. One case in particular 
was cited when Mr. Mack sold the in- 
come policy by asking the applicant if 
he ever thought who would be his wife’s 
financial guide. The prospect squirmed 
and said, “Who do you have in mind?” 
(Mr. Mack said, “He is one too close to 
yeu for me to mention his name first.” 

It was the prospect’s own wife’s 
brother that Mr. Mack had in mind, and 
the thought of that brother’s incompe- 
tence and peculiar ways was enough of 
a spectre to make a prospect afraid to 
trust his wife with a lump sum of 
money, and to desire that she have an 
assured income after he died. 

Agent Should Be Trained to Sell 
Income 

Wilson Williams, of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, New Orleans, joined 
in the discussion. He thought that one 
of the first things that should be told 
the young agent was the importance 
and value of income insurance and that 
the agent should be trained to sell it 
thoroughly. Mr. Williams said that a 
gcod way to sell income was to submit 
a proposition in the form of a brief. 
He showed the convention a sample 
brief, having appearance of a legal doc- 
ument, it tells briefly what income in- 
surance is; sums up the cost, makes 
comparison of income to be enjoyed 
from stipulated investment of capital 
and shows how long it would take to 
create an estate. 

Canadian President Heard 

Burtt Morgan, President of the Can- 
adian Life Underwriters’ Association, 
representing the Great West Life in 


Winnipeg, said that three fourths of his 
personal business is on the income plan. 
He has been writing income insurance 
for ten years and during those ten 
years has doubled his personal produc- 
tion of the decade preceding. 
Industrial Companies Pushing It 
J. L. Scott, of The Prudential, Detroit, 
told what the industrial companies are 
doing in educating the public to income 
insurance. He said that they are not 
only pushing monthly income, but 
weekly income as well. He gave in- 
stances where weekly income for a 
specified number of weeks had enabled 
families to get back on their feet. 
Charles Jerome Edwards closed the 
discussion by saying that the industrial 


companies and fraternals had done 
more to educate the public to the value 
of income insurance than anything else 
in the world. They began education at 
the bottom and worked up 100 per cent. 
A Good Tip From Mack 

Millard W. Mack, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, gave this tip to agents 
this afternoon: “Study the inheritance 
and taxation laws in your State. One 
o.: our strongest selling arguments is 
to be able to advise as a. lawyer ad- 
vises and to act as a lawyer acts.” 
Mr. Mack said that he never permits 
an assured to make a policy payable to 
an estate because there will be a tax 
on it. He always insists that a bene. 
ficiary be named. 





Strong Human Interest Arguments 


In Selling That Clinched “Apps.” 





How About the Grandchildren?—When All Other Talking Points 
Failed—Clever Work By J..W. Estes in Anticipating Prospects’ 
Secret Thoughts—Jackson Tells of his Famous Coup—New 


Idea in Country Soliciting. 


(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis, Wednesday— 


Promptly at 9:30 o’clock the Conven- 
tion began to-day with that much abused 
topic of human interest in the saddle. 
But for once the stories were real hu- 
man and real interesting. 

J. J. Jackson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
General Agent of the Aetna Life, 
was in the chair. He told his famous 
coup of writing $100,000 life insurance 
on seventy men. A corporation there 
had erected 100 model homes for work- 
men. They were to be sold for $1,500 
each, cheaper than to pay rent. “It’s 
a praise-worthy venture,” said Jackson, 
“and really fine philanthropy, but what 
are you going to do to protect the fu- 
ture of that home if it bears a mort- 
gage?” 

Mr. Jackson’s argument follows: 

“The corporation would have charged 
six per cent. on the mortgage of $1,500,” 
Mr. Jackson said. “Why not make it 
seven per cent. and write in the mort- 
gage that if they died during the pay- 
ing period of ten years the mortgage 
will be paid.” 

Estes Sold a Hard Case 

The argument won, and the insur- 
ance was taken. 

J. W. Estes, Aetna Life, St. Louis, 
seid that when he sells a man a policy 
he always tries to see how he can help 
him take care of the money. “I do 
not want to sell him only the money,” 
said Mr. Estes. 

Upon many occasions Mr. Estes had 
landed people by clever maneuver and 
anticipating secret thoughts. A _ sani- 
tarium owner in St. Louis was a hard 
proposition for life insurance men to 
handle. Mr. Estes went into his office 
ard said bluntly: “You earn about $20,- 
000 yearly.” The doctor answered, 
“About that.” Mr. Estes’ thereupon 
said: “At five per cent. interest $400,- 
000 would yield about the same amount 
of money you are earning. All you are 
insured for, less than $400,000 would be 
lost to this estate and your institution.” 

“What would it cost?” asked the 
doctor. 

“It will not cost you anything, if you 
dc not want it,” said Mr. Estes. “If 
you want it I cannot change the figures 
and here they are. If you were walking 
down street, and saw a saddle in a win- 
dow for fifty cents you would not buy 
it, but if your wife said she needed a 
saddle and there was none cheaper 
than fifteen dollars you would grab it.” 

The final objection was that the doc- 
tor thought sure that he would not 
need the insurance money if he put the 
premium by for fifteen years and saved 
ix. Mr. Estes came back by asking 
what would happen if the doctor died 
inside fifteen years. He placed the in- 
surance. 


How About the Grandchildren? 

Estes once met a prospect who said 
he would not take out insurance be- 
cause his wife and children did not 
need it. The man was 56 years old. 
“Well, how about your grandchildren?” 
A proposition about them enchained his 
attention and won out for the life 
man. 

Landed the Stock Salesman 

Going to New York last week Mr. 
Estes wrote a man on.the train who 
had tried to sell him some stock in a 
company he was organizing. Mr. Estes 
did not buy the stock, but asked more 
about the company. It was a corpora- 
tion to manufacture patents, which Mr. 
Estes’ train companion had invented. 
It was not hard work to prove what 
would happen to the company if the 
president and inventor died, and there 
was not sufficient capital to keep it 
afloat until it got going. 

Tried to Prevent Lapses 

Mr. Estes said he never let anyone 
lapse a policy if he could prevent it. 
He gave several] instances showing how 
he stopped lapsation. Sometimes he 
advanced money himself until an as- 
sured could get back on his feet after 
iliness or financial troubles. 

New Idea in Country Work 

A new idea in country salesmanship 
was disclosed to the convention this 
afternoon by G. A. Rathbun, general 
agent of the Equitable of New York 
at Los Angeles. He said he had a 
country agent who claimed he had 
worked his territory until it was dry. 
Mr. Rathbun told him to get the tele- 
phone book and make up a list of all 
the farmers, then go over the list and 
see if there were any he had neglected 
to call upon. 

After the list was prepared the agent 
was greatly surprised to find that he 
had overlooked many names, particu- 
larly when he saw the country bankers 
and found out which ones had bank 
accounts. 

Pooled Expenses and Commissions 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. 
Rathbun entered and had three cir- 
culars follow each other to persons to 
be interviewed. This took ten days. 
Then a fleet of eight men was sent 
to this agent’s territory and they 
worked together as a unit. It was de- 
cided to pool commissions and divide 
them equally among the eight, after 
deducting the expenses, also pooled. 

$130,000 in Five Days 

The man writing a policy would hold 
renewals but, of course, not individual 
commission. New business of $130,000 
was written in five days. 

The original agent who thought his 
territory exhausted is now producing 
$150,000 a year in the same field. 
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Suggests Changes in 
Membership Rules 


(Continued from page 20) 


from these new members, and yet it 
seemed to be the intention of these as- 
sociations to have these members 
counted in as applying on the Member- 
ship Contest. Such a procedure would 
be obviously unfair to other associa- 
tions, which although taking-in new 
members at the same time of the year, 
and even later in the year, remitted 
annual dues for all on the regular basis 
of $2 a member. Naturally, the Cor- 
responding Secretary was anxious to 
fully protect the rights of the National 
Association, and to have all associa- 
tions compete upon the same basis. 
This situation has resulted in much 
correspondence, and possibly, more or 
less dissatisfaction on the part of the 
local associations instanced. Some 
steps should be taken, therefore, to 
amend article 8, so that it would be im- 
possible of being misconstrued, and 


that. such section shall be absolutely 
unambiguous. 


Record of Lapsed Members 


In the Membership Contest, which 
closed on August 1, the importance of 
reducing the ration of lapses in the 
various associations was very clearly 
brought to the attention of the corre- 
sponding secretary. In many of the as- 
sociations, the number of lapsed mem- 
bers was greater than the number of 
new members admitted during the as- 
scciation year. In view of President 
Woods’ statistics, to the effect that 60,- 
000 agents annually forsake the life in- 
surance business, it is perfectly natural 
to anticipate a considerable lapse ratio 
in the membership of local associations. 
But this emphasizes the importance of 
endeavoring to retain old members, 
while at the same time securing new 
ones. As an illustration, without men- 
tioning the names of the associations, 
le. us consider the following instances 
of lapsed membership, which became 


Secretary Baker 
Addresses Life Men 


(Continued from page 1) 


and a general indifference of one indi- 
vidual towards another. Of course, if 
we seé a specific case of distress, such 
as a child about to be run over by a 
street car, we become’ immediately 
aroused and rush to the rescue, but a 
child may starve to death in a tenement 
without anybody knowing of it. There 
has, therefore, arisen a sense of com- 
munity responsibility which results in 
organized effort to give social benefits. 
Among the great leaders in social bet- 








apparent while revising the mailing 
lists of “Life Association News.” 
1 


New 
Association Members Members 
number lapsed taken in 
1 46 20 
2 56 67 
3 2 — 
4 12 19 
5 3 22 


terment and relieving dependency are 
the life insurance companies. 
A Disseminator of Fear 

The average amount of insurance car: 
ried is $280. Unfertunately the social 
benefit is not so widely distributed as 
the average indicates, yet it is propor- 
tionately larger in the United States 
than in any other country. Insurance 
helps us to cast off fear, said Mr. Baker, 
and life insurance is the principal dis- 
seminator of fear. It makes millions 
feel that they need not worry of the 
morrow, of casualty, accident or finan- 
cial distress. 

Raymond Robins, who was chairman ° 
oi the Progressive Convention and also 
knows social conditions in many lands 
from having personally seen life in the 
rough, warned the agents that we must 
look big social problems in the face and 
not shirk our duty. 

It was an unusual evening and the 
Life Associations are to be congratu- 
lated in pulling off such an unique 
event which must redound to the bene- 
fit of the insurance fabric. 











—-—— 























AGENTS AND BROKERS REPRESENTING THE 
TRAVELERS POSSESS GREAT ADVANTAGES | 




















All men are prospects for more than one line of insurance. The 
agent who can supply the various lines possesses the broadest field 
for his efforts and the greatest opportunity to increase his income. 








Our Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance Policies 


guarantee every figure, eliminate all uncertainties and provide the 
maximum insurance from the beginning for the premium paid. 
rhey contain a Disability Clause of great value. | 


That the merits of this form of life insurance appeal to business 
men is evidenced by the fact that in the ratio of insurance gained 
and the ratio of new paid for business to insurance in force in 1915, 
The Travelers stood first among the leading companies of the 


country. 


Our Accident and Health Policies 


Our Compensation and Liability Policies 


afford complete coverage and provide a service of inspection and 


safety engineering for the prevention of accidents of the utmost 


efficiency. 














| The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


| the constituent company of The Travelers Insurance Company 


are famous for their broad coverage, fair spirit of adjustment and prompt payment. 
Based on an experience of over fifty years they are the standard 
of what accident insurance should be. 





Writes: Steam Boiler, Flywheel, Property Damage, Burglary and Plate Glass 
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“Big Business” Talk 


Amazes Delegates 
(Continued from page 3) 

Fourth, it furnishes the best collateral. 
Fifth, it is sound from an accounting 
standpoint. Sixth, it is the best pos- 
sible reserve, as is proven by the fact 
that it is liquid and in a sense con- 
cealed. There is no distraction from 
regular business; there is no troubles, 
no direct taxation. It is largest when 
most needed. Seventh, it is the only 
scientific method for providing funds 
for retiring stock, eliminating estates, 
keeping out dry rot, enlisting new 
blood. Bighth, it builds up a fund for 


any great welfare work, such as 
pension, employes, hospital, orphan 
asylum, etc. Ninth, immediate cash 


is more vital to a business than to 
an estate in event of a death. 


Can You Define “Good Will?” 

(Mr. Woods asked the convention how 
many men present could define the 
value of good will. He figured good 
will as follows: Ten times the net 
average annual earnings in excess of 
6 per cent. of the actual invested 
assets. 

Importance of Approach 

Mr. Woods gave some unusually in- 
teresting examples of approach, ex- 
plaining the delicacy and tact neces- 
sary in taking up business insurance. 
Careful preparation and an intimate 
knowledge of personal traits as well 
as business interrelations must char- 
acterize the agent’s work. The agent 
should emphasize to A the value of 
B’s life and the danger of B dying. 
A could go back and take up B’s work, 
but should not have to sacrifice his 
own important affairs. 


Must See His Work Big 

Above all else the agent must as- 
sume big motives. There is the in- 
sured’s estate—who will look after 
that and what will become of it? There 
is the importance of it to stockholders, 
to creditors, bankers and bondholders; 
to employes whose payroll must con- 
tinue without interruption; to cus- 
tomers; to the entire communiy which 
has made success possible. 


Clinching Information on Mortality 

Mr. Woods carries with him a small 
book, in which he keeps clippings tell- 
ing of mortality and the increase of 
degenerative diseases. The swift pace 
of modern life has told on heads of 
corporations, and as a class they do 
not live as long as do those in many 
other classes, because of their respon- 
sibilities and worries. Taking up the 
case of the presidents of the United 
States, Mr. Woods pointed out that the 
first twelve presidents lived on an 
average of twelve years after they 
ceased to be presidents. Of the last 
twelve presidents of the United States 
those who died lived only six years 
on an average after their term of 
office expired. The first group con- 
sisted of older men, but the increased 
mortality in later years is due to the 
added strain of the chief executive 
office. Not a single president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has lived to the 
age of seventy. 

Amount of a Business Line 

Mr. Woods made three suggestions 
as to the amount of a business insur- 
ance line: 

First, covering all liabilities. 
Second, covering all quick liabilities. 

Third, covering the year’s dividend. 


Reasons for Early Examinations 

Mr. Woods suggested that there be 
an examination earlier than in per- 
sonal business. Complications some- 
times occur in event of an impairment 
being known. For instance, the board 
of directors might believe the presi- 
dent of a company in perfect health. 
If rejected after the directors knew 
the application for business insurance 
was made, it would be embarrassing. 
Another reason for early examination 
is that transacations are usually larger 
that in personal insurance, making 





St. Louis, Thursday— 


of life insurance. 


agents laws.” 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 





For Standard of Fitness for Agents 
(By Telegraph to The Eastern Underwriter) 


“Be It Resolved, we recommend to the several associations of life 
underwriters represented in this National Convention that they take 
appropriate action at as early a date this year as practicable, looking 
toward the adoption by the several States of a suitable standard of 
fitness for representing a life insurance company in the field to which 
a prospective agent, or applicant for a license, must attain before he 
is granted by the State the authority to act in the capacity of agent 
for a life insurance company or enjoy any of the privileges, responsi- 
bilities or emoluments attached to such position. 


Against Resident Agents Laws 


“Further Resolved, that we recommend to our respective commis- 
sioners that they suggest as a determining factor in such legislation 
for licensing the applicant; good character, previous record (if en- 
gaged in the life insurance business previously) and an educational 
qualification covering an elementary knowledge of the fundamentals 
Further, we wish to call to the attention of the 
insurance commissioners the inadvisability of resident life insurance 








greater possibility of adverse action 
by directors. 

Why Small Firms Need Income 

Turning to the need of business in- 
surance for smaller firms and corpora- 
tions, Mr. Woods capitulated the needs 
as follows: Limited capital and credit. 
Small organization, with often but two 
partners or active officers. Profits 
largely in the nature of wages or sal- 
aries, net earnings on capital invested. 


Insurance In Force Over 


The survivor cannot continue the busi- 
ness doing two men’s work, handle 
obligations on one name and continue 
the same income to the widow. The 
small firm or company is often com- 
posed of two or three members of a 
family or connection. Business life in- 
surance avoids family troubles. 

In conclusion Mr. Woods made these 
points: Business life insurance re- 
quires more expert knowledge than 


$113,000,000 








Prompt, efficient and liberal service, 

added to the energy and enthusiasm of 

the field man will build up a strong and 
enduring corporation. 


Licensed in Twenty-four States 


New Insurance Paid for in 1915, 
$19,474,073 











Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 





Who Will Make Good 
and Types That Fail 


(Continued from page 3) 
bonds on commission; married; two 
children; owns no property; $500 in 
debt. All voted again him except M. 
W. Mack, Northwestern Mutual, Cin- 
cinnati, and C. J. Edwards, Equitable, 
New York. 

Age 54; 20 years life insurance ex- 
perience; no property; requires $200 
monthly advance. “Yes,” voted Wins- 
low Russell and C. J. Edwards. “No,” 
voted rest of convention. 

Age 20; just out of college; single; 
no experience. Managers said they 
would not give this man a job. 

Age 34; salary $8,000; bank cashier. 
Twelve managers said they would take 
him. The rest thought he should not 
change his job. 


Classified in Groups 

Mr. Russell then classified new 
agents in groups. The best he classes 
A, the worst class H. . 

Class A—Ages 22 to 40. The best 
type have had successful selling ex- 
perience. They are builders, not busi- 
ness getters. Men who have saved 
money, with or without financing. 

Class B—Ages 22 to 40. No selling 
experience. Successful in present and 
past work. Seeking betterment. Has 
saved money. Will come with or with- 
out financing. 

Class C—Under 22. College men. 
Watch cost of supervision. Limited 
and moderate financing only. 

Class D—Over 40. When changing 
occupation but with nerve to take up 
our business without financing. Hard- 
er to train than men under 40. 

Class E—Over 40. After previous 
failure. Require financing. Should be 
limited and less than previous income 
with a commission interest. 

Class F—Men who will come if fi- 
nanced for increased income. 

Class G—Men with previous life in- 
surance experience who require financ- 
ing. 

Class H—Mr. Russell described in this 
class as sure failures men who change 
companies and require financing. 


Good Lines to Pick From 


Good lines to pick from are sales- 
men of adding machines, bonds, cash 
registers, gents’ furnishings, high grade 
autos, office furniture, space advertis- 
ing and wholesale lines. Other good 
fields in which to get men are bank 
officers, college athletes, especially if 
he plays football, school principals and 
telegraph operators. 


Those Who Won’t Make Good 

Mr. Russell then classified the sales- 
men who are not apt to make good 
are those who sell books, low grade 
autos, retail lines, service advertising, 
specialty men and typewriters. 

Other men who fall down are life 
insurance men, professional men, poli- 
ticians, promoters, Y. M. C. A. men 
and ministers. 








ordinary. Declination hazard which is 
greater with two or more lives than 
with one, should be guarded by early 
examination. It should be stated in 
advance that if any life should prove 
temporarily unacceptable, it is more 
vitally important that all others should 
be insured. If impairment be found, 
it emphasizes the importance of prompt 
action in business insurance. It is al- 
ways difficuit to persuade an individual 
that he may die. In business insur- 
ance always emphasize the danger of 
the other party dying. The increased 
danger of lapse through dissolution of 
a partnership or company, is measur- 
ably forestalled by emphasizing to each 
individual life the desirability of the 
right to convert to personal insurance. 
It is usually easier to get a man to 
pay money for business reasons or at 
the suggestion of a bank, than for his 
family. 

The proper handling of business life 
insurance directly and indirectly leads 
to increased personal life insurance. 
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New York Life 


Insurance 


Company 


Assets, New York State Standard, over $850,000,000.00 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





NUTELLA 





1. A purely Mutual Company now 
in its Seventy-second business year. 


2. A Company having the Largest 
amount of Accumulated Funds of 
any life company in the world. 


3. A Company doing the Largest 
New Business and having the largest 
amount of Insurance in Force, of any 
life company in the world, not 
industrial. 

4. A Company issuing Participat- 
ing Policies exclusively, since 1907. 
Upon these policies dividends have 
increased each year with the age of 
the policies, and when five years in 
force, they have received an extra 
dividend equal to 10% of the annual 
premium, and when ten years in 


‘force another extra dividend of $10 


per $1,000 insured. 


5. A Company which strives to 
cover the Whole Hazard—the risk of 
death, the risk of total and perma- 
nent disability, and the risk that the 


beneficiary may lose the insurance 
money after it becomes a claim. 

(a) Policies are written with Disability 
Benefits, providing in certain circumstances 
for waiver of premium payments in case of 
total and permanent disability and for the 
payment of annual installments of 10% of 
the face of the policy for life if the disability 
continues. 


(b) When a policy matures by death the 
proceeds may be left with the Company at in- 
terest and drawn out as desired, in amounts 
not less than $100 at a time. To facilitate 
and safeguard such payments they -will be 
made if desired, in five checks of $20 each, 
which may be cashed at any time. 


6. A Company doing its Field Work 
on the Branch Office plan, by which 
policyholders are brought into close 
touch with the Company, and agents 
have contracts direct with the Com- 
pany. 

7. A Company in which the Field 
Force is employed upon a basis that 
furnishes to the energetic and faith- 
ful agent, who continues with the 
Company for twenty years on a 
commission contract, a certain in- 
come in his old age. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 
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